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PSYCHICS VERSUS MEDIUMS 


The Extremes of the Psychical Spectrum as seen 


by an Observer of Many Years’ Experience 


By E. E. 


ERY much of the current discussion 

\ / about the spirit hypothesis, the de- 
gree to which it is or is not proved as 

a generalization, the contrast between it and 
the prosopopetical alternative, ete., would 
be clarified, and the issue quite largely 
composed between the two divergent schools 
of thought, if it were more thoroughly un- 
, derstood and conceded by the spiritistic 
school that in any event a goodly propor- 
tion of the phenomena are of non-spiritistic 
origin. It is undoubtedly a fact that most 
of the subjective phenomena which pass as 
mediumistic are in fact the product of 
forces resident in the subconscious mind of 
living man; and that these powers, while 
entirely within the realm of our research 
and hence quite properly denominated 
‘*psychie,’’ have no real connection with 
any future existence or any world of spirits 
or any survived personality. With respect 
to this considerable fraction of our field it 
is evident on many grounds that we deal 
with powers of the so-called medium’s own 
mind: unidentified powers, unformulated 
powers, hence supernormal powers; but 
none the less a part exclusively of the op- 
erator’s mental equipment. Whether any 
further fraction of the phenomena is to be 
recognized as of true spirit origin is the 
question which remains to be discussed ; to 
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which in the present author’s judgment a 
clean-cut affirmative response must be giv- 
en; but toward which he recognizes that 
many critics will continue to take an atti- 
tude of negation or of doubt. 

The present paper revolves about the con- 
tributor’s long experience in attempting to 
differentiate between the two types of su- 
pernormal activity. For convenience, the 
type which he recognizes as spiritistic in 
its origin is called mediumship and the 
type which he attributes to the subject’s 
own powers is called psychometry or tele- 
pathy or some kindred name, according to 
the apparent facts of any given case. The 
operator in the first instance is regarded 
as a medium and in the second as a psychic, 
and the distinction between these terms 
will be preserved throughout. It is hoped 
that the criteria which the writer finds ade- 
quate for discrimination between these two 
classes will similarly impress the reader. 

If the hypothesis of a fourth dimension, 
tentatively advanced to elucidate certain 
obscure types of psychical phenomena, is an 
obstacle to the acceptance of the proposed 
differentiation between psychics and me- 
diums then let us take the question out of 
the realm of ‘‘metaphysical abstractions”’ 
and bring it into the domain of physics, by 
assuming that energy is the fourth dimen- 
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sion of space. This is reasonable enough 
in view of the fact that, so far as we know, 
no change can take place in our three-di- 
mensional world of matter except by the 
addition, subtraction, or transformation of 
energy. Withdraw the fourth component, 
energy, and our three-dimensional universe 
as such would disappear. In this sense we 
might say that mind is the fifth dimension 
or principal element in our psychic equa- 
tion, since we find it infused into and con- 
trolling energy in the various manifesta- 
tions of objective psychic phenomena. 

If all psychic and mediumistie phenom- 
ena are parts of the same pattern, a super- 
normal action of mind on mind or of mind 
on matter, we might be warranted in pos- 
tulating the operation of an energy respon- 
sive to mind. True, in specifying energy as 
the connecting link between mind and mind 
we may be getting ahead of our evidence, 
unless the mental action has some effect on 
physical matter ; but, in any event, this will 
serve as a convenient analogy for use in our 
thesis. The energy link seems to be an es- 
sential element in the chain through which 
mind controls matter in our normal bodily 
activities, in the production of supernormal 
photographs, and in such intelligently con- 
trolled seance-room phenomena as the dis- 
charge of an electroscope or the deflection 
of a compass needle, while the drop in tem- 
perature of the seance-room air seems to be 
another instance of the responsiveness of 
certain energies to mind control. The ex- 
istence of the energy link in the physical 
group of seance phenomena seems clear 
enough ; but whether or to what extent this 
link may be extended to include telepathy, 
the tracing of lost persons or things, and 
cognitions of the past or future, the facts 
being unknown to any living mind, is some. 
thing which should be made the subject of 
extensive experiment before any specific 
statement can be made about this subjective 
group of phenomena. 

For our convenience in discussing these 
matters we may set up a somewhat arbi- 
trary division between the psychics and the 
mediums by assuming that the latter give 
some evidence of the presence of teleplasm 
or of telekinetic phenomena while the for- 
mer do not. We shall see whether the evi- 
dence supports this sort of division. 

It is quite generally agreed that certain 
so-called ‘‘supernormal’’ psychic powers 
are the possession of all people but in vary- 








ing degrees of development. At the ex- 
pense of being obvious we may note that 
some experienced psychies give evidence of 
being telepathic percipients (by answering 
mental questions put to them by members 
of an audience) while others are psychom- 
etrists or clairvoyants who give intimate 
details of the emotional life of those with 
whom they come in contact. These contacts 
produce reactions which vary from vague 
intuitions, or feelings of dislike unaccom- 
panied by any obvious reason, ranging up- 
ward to where the past life of the person 
is seen by the sensitive as clearly as we see 
the episodes of a moving-picture play. 
Such psychies can often contact our memo- 
ries of a dead or absent friend and re- 
count them so vividly as to simulate the ae- 
tual presence of that person (See Osty’s 
‘“‘Supernormal Faeulties in Man’’). In 
these activitics they seem to respond to facts 
which are intimately associated with life on 
this plane of matter, for, as Crandon wrote 
(Journal A. 8. P. R., June, 1926), ‘* Today 
we have conerete grounds for believing that 
the eryptesthetie faculty operates upon ex- 
terna! facts, rather than upon mere exter- 
nal knowledge of facts, and that its range 
is nothing less than the entire universe of 
facts.’’ If this seems to be too great a gen- 
eralization because it extends the faculty 
to include those impersonal facts which are 
not in any living mind or which have no 
normal relationship to memory we may cite 
the facts of dowsing, a supernormal faculty 
which is generally classed under elairvoy- 
ance, and which is by all means impersonal 
in its objective phases. 


We may pause now to define a psycho- 
metrie clairvoyant as one who, in the fash- 
ion of conventional psychometry, uses a 
physical link of some sort in contacting the 
person about whom information is sought; 
and a telepathic clairvoyant as one who 
makes a similar contact by some non-phys- 
ical link. It is a matter of common obser- 
vation that some of the telepathic clairvoy- 
ants are influenced by the emotional con- 
tent (fears, desires, ete.) in the sitter’s 


mind and it has been noted that about 


ninety percent of their so-called messages 
deal directly with these emotional states. 
The sensitives not infrequently misinterpret 
these stimuli in much the same manner as 
did the pereipient in the telepathic test 
who, when the agent visualized a playing 
eard, the ‘‘10 of diamonds,’’ ‘‘saw’’ a string 
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of ten cut diamonds, thus translating the 
idea into a visual hallucination. 


As an example in the broader field of our 
inquiry: Sarah Taylor Shatford has been 
making the claim for some years that she 
is ‘‘Shakespeare’s only medium’’ and that 
he has ‘‘dictated’’ several volumes of poetry 
and teachings. She visualizes Shakespeare 
as always present and because of the se- 
vere criticism which has been leveled at her 
and her claims, it is probable that the 
strongest wish in her mind, when she con- 
tacts one of these ‘‘mediums,’’ is that her 
belief in the Shakespeare ‘‘control’’ shall 
be confirmed, and it frequently is—by the 
telepathic clairvoyant but never, I believe, 
by a direct-voice medium. It is probable 
that these cla rvoyants, without recogniz- 
ing the source of the stimulus, react to the 
idea ‘*Shakespeare’’ (much as the tele- 
pathie percipient reacted to the idea ‘‘ten 
diamonds’’) and describe him as being ac- 
tually present. These cases may help to 
explain why it is that some psychics refer 
to the calm, unemotional sitter, who seeks 
no particular communication or who gives 
no emotional indication of the one that he 
may be seeking, as a ‘‘tough one’’! 

A ease of another kind but not unrelated 
to the above has to do with one who is 
neither medium or psychic, but apparently 
a paranoid personality, who creates such 
strong mental pictures of her ‘‘spirit con- 
trols’’ such as Jesus, John Wesley, Buddha, 
ete., that certain sensitives ‘‘see’’ and de- 
scribe these spirits as though actually pres- 
ent and sometimes get ‘‘messages’’ from 
them. It is almost needless to say that these 
communications always support and rein- 
force the delusions of the ‘‘medium.’’ Other 
figures in this psychic drama are Confu- 
cius, Cleopatra, the Twelve Apostles, Glad- 
stone, Joan of Are, Abraham Lincoln, and 
any other prominent person to whom the 
usual method and these suggested ‘‘con- 
subject takes a fancy. I have studied this 
ease off and on for over five years and it is 
still attracting its quota of foolish people. 
They have added a development circle for 
‘‘mediums’’ and I am eredibly informed 
that they have turned out a number of peo- 
ple who ‘“‘see spirits’?! I understand that 
they now have sixteen ‘‘seers’’ in this 
group, that is, sixteen people who can ‘‘see’”’ 
anything that is suggested to them either 
vocally or telepathically. Other ‘‘controls’’ 
have been suggested to this subject by the 


trols’’ talk with perfect freedom and give 
long discourses on all sorts of subjects with- 
out, however, exceeding the knowledge of 
the ‘‘medium.’’ One of these imaginary 
controls thus deliberately foisted upon the 
psychic as a matter of scientific experiment 
has been operating for nearly four years, 
specializing in scientific (?) lectures, and 
yet none of her other ‘‘controls’’ have dis- 
covered the imposture! This ‘‘medium’’ 
is a college graduate, widely read in bib- 
lical history, religion, biography, drama, 
opera, music, ete., with a flair for fiction. 
Unmarried, between fifty and sixty, she 
turns out reams of automatic writing, po- 
etry, teachings, etc., all purporting to come 
from ‘‘high spirits.’” Because of her wide 
knowledge and vivid imagination her out- 
put is far above the average. Psycholog- 
ically this is a very interesting ease, but 
hardly one of mediumship! 

An exceptional feature of this case is per- 
haps the subject’s versatility; another is 
the number of suggestible persons who have 
eraduated from her group, either as 
‘‘mediums,’’ so-styled, or as psychopathic 
eases. This is but one of several groups 
that have been operating in the Boston vi- 
cinity, and several of their graduates are 
now ranked as ‘‘certified mediums.’’ It is 
far from my intent to accuse these people 
of a deliberate fraud; it seems wholly evi- 
dent that most of them are the ignorant 
victims of a system that exalts the slightest 
suggestion of a psychic power or even the 
possession of a mere vivid imagination; 
and that places such ‘‘gifts’’ above those 
of true physical mediumship with an ener- 
getic and as I[ see it a spiritistie component. 
The physical phenomena or the physical ae- 
companiments of this true mediumship are 
indeed looked down upon as ‘‘ unspiritual,’’ 
and the possessor of a perfectly common- 
place group of self-made and self-imposed 
eontrols of the imaginative type will ex- 
hibit the utmest contempt for the ‘‘earthy’’ 
or ‘‘low’’ type of spirit that descends to 
such physical means of functioning. 

One of the ‘“‘spirit communicators’’ at 
the circle which is the basis of all this di- 
gression purported to be a certain person 
who had been one of the fairly frequent 
sitters in the early days of the Margery 
group; and who has since then joined the 
great majority. Immediately after his 
death, the ‘‘medium’’ whom we are discuss- 
ing saw his obituary notice in the daily pa- 








pers, and began to receive ‘‘communica- 
tions’’ from him. This apparently con- 
tinued for some time; until, hearing of the 
matter, I told Walter about it. Walter’s 
comment was to the effect that it wasn’t 
true; that So-and-so hadn’t yet learned to 
control himself, let alone anybody else. 
This was apparently reported to the other 
‘‘medium,’’ for it is my impression that 
this communicatcr has not functioned 
through her since then. 

In this attempt to discriminate between 
spirits that arise from the Beyond and 
those that create themselves spontaneously 
in the psychie’s mind we are by no means 
on new ground. The early Spiritualists 
apparently recognized the existence of dif- 
ferent phases of psychic power and to a 
certain extent encouraged their develop- 
ment. It was of these powers that, in de- 
scribing what he called the ‘‘Transition 
State,’’ Andrew Jackson Davis wrote, be- 
fore 1852: 

‘Having his spiritual perceptions en- 
larged and improved, the individual can 
read another’s memory, can relate circum- 
stances of youth, describe distant scenes, 
revive and clothe in beautiful language 
half-remembered thoughts and long-cher- 
ished opinions entertained by those in his 
immediate presence. He can, also, speak 
of and accurately describe absent friends, 
whether in or out of the body, in propor- 
tion to that accuracy with which they are 
defined and represented in the memory; 
and sometimes he can give philosophic and 
scientific dissertations. In truth, the sub- 
ject can separate or combine every thought 
or predilection pervading the mental at- 
mosphere of the room occupied.”’ 

Davis did not confuse these powers with 
mediumship and neither did the Spiritual- 
ists of the period when there were a suffi- 
cient number of real mediums to act as 
checks and controls on the imaginations of 
the inexperienced enthusiasts. If we may 
credit Davis’ claim that he was transported 
over a distance of 40 miles (a la Mrs. 
Guppy) it might indicate the presence in 
his case of telekinetic energy. Another 
indication that he was actually a medium 
is the fact that he suffered at times from 
exhaustion after giving healing treatments ; 
the suggestion of an energy eomponent is 
immediate. In the early days, mediumship 
incubated in the dark surrounded by a har- 
monious circle and produced remarkable 
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physical and mental phenomena which pos- 
sessed this energy component and were 
strongly indicative of the presence of dis- 
carnate communicators. As time went on 
the growing demand for spirit messages 
became so insistent that the psychics, prod- 
ucts of the ‘*Transition State,’’ began to 
dip into this profitable field. They became 
‘*mediums’’ and, when they discovered how 
easily a little supernormal knowledge could 
be mixed with a large amount of ‘‘pad- 
ding’’ and the whole passed off as ‘‘spir- 
itual messages’’ they multiplied very rap- 
idly Having gained a numerical advan- 
tage over the real mediums they gradually 
convinced their followers that physical me- 
diumship was coarse, vulgar, and most un- 
spiritual in character as contrasted to this 
new and more highly evolved form of 
‘‘mental mediumship’’; the qualifications 
for which latter were, according to a prom- 
inent Spiritualist, ‘‘Two shakes and a 
shiver, after which they start a church and 
hang out their shingle as a medium,”’ dis- 
playing great freedom of communication 
along non-evidential lines. Thus physical 
mediumship lost caste and the real me- 
diums were practically eliminated except 
for the few who developed in the home eir- 
cles. 


The new ‘‘mediums’’ were long on piety 
but short on science. They developed in 
groups, in the light, and learned how to 
sensitize themselves to the thoughts of those 
about them. Since they felt some embar- 
rassment about submitting to the rigid 
tests which were once applied to the true 
mediums they decided that it was not ‘‘spir- 
itual’’ to test mediums and their admiring 
friends felt likewise. As a result of this 
system of development we have, in this 
country, thousands of deliberately fraud- 
ulent and honestly imaginary psychic ‘‘me- 
diums’’ who refuse to be tested or co-oper- 
ate in any scientific investigation of the 
subject. They are almost unanimous in de- 
crying physical mediumship and in insist- 
ing that trance is an evidence of improper 
development. It is probable that this par- 
ticular monkey-wrench was thrown into the 
gears by the Theosophists. It is with these 
psychics that personification (prosopope- 
sis) often puts forth its most varied and 
surprising forms. They have been encour- 


aged by well-meaning friends to believe 
that they are mediums, that they have 
and that all knowledge which 
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seems to be supernormally acquired must 
come from these ‘‘guides’’ or from discar- 
nate spirits. 

Many alleged mediums in the United 
States are known as ‘‘platform mediums.”’ 
Some are ‘‘ballot mediums,’’ that is, they 
receive sealed or unsealed notes which are 
supposed to put them in touch with the 
desired discarnate spirit and the enquirer; 
others ‘‘read’’ from articles belonging to 
the sitter; still others are presented with 
flowers which are supposed to furnish the 
appropriate atmosphere which the ‘‘spirit’’ 
needs to enable it to communicate, but in 
each ease it will be seen that the article 
forms a physical link between the psychic 
and the sitter as Osty has shown so clearly. 
John Slater, certainly the best-known and 
most successful operator of this type, when 
forced by circumstances to make precise 
claims as to what it is that he is doing, is 
always very particular to state that he 
claims nothing beyond the ability to psy- 
chometrize the sealed billets that come be- 
fore him; but in the ordinary sympathetic 
atmosphere of his public seances he allows 
his audiences the tacit assumption that the 
thing with which this psychometrizing 
process brings him contact is their spirit 
friends rather than their own thoughts of 
these. 


Other mediums, who may or may not 
also employ the physical instrument of psy- 
chometry, are able by purely mental means 
of some psychic sort to contact a certain 
small percentage of their audiences and to 
give ‘‘messages,’’ apparently evidential, 
but which are actually obtained from the 
sitter’s mind. Often the process is aided 
by clever questioning and more or less well 
disguised ‘‘fishing.’’ It is admitted by the 
Spiritualists that these ‘‘platform me- 
diums’’ are notoriously poor at private 
readings. Only rarely are they able to con- 
tact the mind of a lone sitter with sufficient 
clarity to give even a passable imitation of 
a spirit communicator, unless aided by 
prior knowledge or assisted by the conver- 
sation of the unsuspecting ones. If they 
are accused of fraud on the basis of such 
private sittings they immediately bring up 
as references the few people to whom they 
have given ‘‘marvelous confirmations.’’ As 
a matter of fact they may read for thirty 
people in an audience of three to four hun- 
dred and make five or six very good clair- 
voyant hits. If they are in good form, one 
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of these may be good enough to stand out 
above the average. If those who get these 
‘‘hits’’ are questioned it will be found that 
the alleged spirit message was strictly lim- 
ited to the content of the sitter’s mind. It 
is assumed of course that the investigator 
rules out the ‘‘regulars’’ who are well 
known to most of the local ‘‘mediums’’ and, 
consequently, almost invariably get won- 
derful ‘‘tests.’” The psychic tries to make 
it appear that he is contacting discarnate 
spirits, and of course this he often believes; 
but if it were true the ‘‘hits’’ would be 
evidential as to mediumship while the fail- 
ures would have little or no value as nega- 
tive evidence. But once let him be con- 
victed of being a psychic and every failure 
counts against his claim to supernormal 
powers. In our study of these ‘‘platform 
mediums’’ it is clear that we are dealing 
(for the most part) with psychics who 
make use of physical or psychic links to 
aid them in contacting the minds of a cer- 
tain few members of their audiences and 
when we allow for the number of emotional 
people in such gatherings it is surprising 
that the hits are so few. Evidently most 
of these psychics are not very highly de- 
veloped... Neither do they appear to be de- 
pendent on the presence of that psychic 
energy in the absence of which the real me- 
dium is no different from the non-medium. 
The indications are that every supernor- 
mal action, vocal or otherwise, taking place 
in or through the organism of a physical 
medium as the result of impulses from a 
discarnate spirit necessitates an expendi- 
ture of energy much greater than would be 
required in a normal operation of similar 
type. 


It follows quite naturally that since 
many of the real mediums had American 
Indian controls their successors should 
have them also. ‘These pseudo controls or 
guides often give a certain amount of su- 
pernormal knowledge, limited of course by 
the ability of the psychic to contact the 
minds of the sitters through physical or 
psychical links; and every successful 
‘‘reading’’ serves to reinforce the sugges- 
tion of mediumship. But there are evi- 
dences that the tribe of Indian controls has 
greatly decreased of late; possibly because 
people in becoming more critical have dis- 
covered that most of these ‘‘Indians’’ know 
no Indian language, customs or signs. We 
recall one medium, with a strong cockney 
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accent, whose Indian trance-control was 
most reckless in her handling of ‘‘aitches.’’ 
As substitutes for the aforesaid ‘‘Indians’’ 
we are finding a new crop of ‘‘guides’’: 
children who ‘‘died so young that they 
never knew any Earth language, and an- 
cients who died so long ago that it would 
be hopeless to try to prove their identity’’ 
—a most effective method of ‘‘playing 
safe.’’ But all of them have developed a 
surprising command of the medium’s lan- 
guage, although, strangely enough, they 
seem to be strictly limited to his vocabu- 
lary and knowledge—which is not the case 
with direct-voice communicators. When 
these ‘‘mediums’’ make mistakes or give 
totally wrong information, such as describ- 
ing the sickness, death, and present beati- 
tude of some relative of the sitter, who is 
subsequently discovered to have been alive, 
well, and thoroughly awake at the time of 
the sitting, they immediately place all the 
blame on the meutal attitude of the sitter 
or else discover that they have been obfus- 
eated by ‘‘fooling’’ or ‘‘obsessing spirits.’’ 

There has been a great deal of adverse 
comment on the disagreements in the state- 
ments of the same ‘‘communicator’’ when 
coming through different ‘‘mediums’’ as 
well as the lack of agreement between so- 
called teachings given in the same or dif- 
ferent countries. A careful examination of 
the facts will disclose a very marked agree- 
ment between the intelligent communiea- 
tors whe come through real mediums, the 
teleplasmie subjects. Where there is fail- 
ure to agree it will be found to relate al- 
most wholly to those minor matters which 
might auite naturallv be subject to the in- 
dividual interpretation. 

But among the ‘‘subjective mediums,’’ 
the psvehies who are posing as mediums, 
the differences are these natural to their 
environment and to the opinions of their 
sitters. For example, the sitter believes in 
reincarnation—the psyehie gives him the 
desired confirmation. Or the sitter detests 
the idea and the ‘‘spirit’’ agrees with him 
—~”g given through the nsvehie. Psychies 
reflect that which is in their own minds or 
in the minds of their sitters, therefore. if 
the messages which you receive are almost 
uniformly in agreement with your own 
opinions or those known to be held by the 
‘‘medium’”’ it is probable that you are not 
in contact with any discarnate spirit. 

By way of a specific contemporary illus- 
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tration of all this, a series of experiences 
which Mr. Bird has described to me in the 
course of spontaneous discussion may prove 
of interest. Wherever he goes to seances in 
his own identity, he is known as the dis- 
coverer of the Margery mediumship and as 
the person who is today wearing the mantle 
of Hyslop. Communications to him in the 
name of Walter Stinson or of James H. 
Hyslop are therefore perceived to be in 
order, and he gets them. There are all 
conceivable variations, but in general what 
happens in his presence is that very often 
something calling itself Walter Stinson 
usurps the functions of the medium’s reg- 
ular control or controls, and goes through 
the motions of running the seance; and that 
something identifying itself as ‘‘James’’ 
or as ‘‘J. H. H.’’ (for some reason, it seems 
conventional for a Hyslop control to do 
this, rather than to give his full name) 
talks to him for a space. The eritical fea- 
ture of this, as Mr. Bird sees it, is that 
these Walter controls always exaggerate 
the boisterous side of the behavior of the 
Lime Street Walter, call Mr. Bird by vari- 
ous of his first or last names or of their 
possible modifications but never by any 
chance use the one nickname by which the 
Lime Street Walter always addresses him 
(unless the medium has sat in Lime Street 
and heard this used), refer to all sorts of 
vague Lime Street occurrences of the past 
which he cannot identify and make all sorts 
of promises as to the future which are 
never fulfilled or even referred to again in 
Lime Street, and display such complete ig- 
norance of current events in Lime Street 
that he ean always drive them away from 
the seance by insistent quizzing on these 
matters; while the Hyslop controls invari- 
ably compliment him upon the way in 
which he is conducting the affairs of the 
Society, whereas in point of fact, Mr. Bird 
is by no means satisfied that Hyslop would 
approve of his course in general or of his 
attitude toward many of his specific prob- 
lems. The origin of these doubtful char- 
acteristics of the soi-disant Walters and 
Hyslops is plainly in the mind of the me- 
dium, who in the light of this fact and in 
the present context is to be recognized (for 
the moment at least) as no medium at all, 
but merely a psychie.! 

Among historical cases, Andrew Jackson 

1. The above discussion from my seance experience is in 


accord with the facts and with my own viewpoint toward 
these.—J. M. B. 
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Davis described and exemplified the psy- 
chic faculties as opposed to the mediumis- 
tic, and Dr. Osty has scientifically demon- 
strated their existence; but they have been 
studied and recorded by many others. Be- 
tween 1840 and 1850 Dr. J. W. Haddock, 
M.D., recorded experiments with a clair- 
voyant in whom the faculty was developed 
bv mesmerism. She described objects be- 
hind opaque substances, ascertained what 
was occurring at a distance and diagnosed 
disease. Dr. Gregory records similar re- 
sults with mesmerie somnambules although 
some of his subjects may have been poten- 
tial mediums. Karl Du Prel had striking 
successes in a similar line of investigation 
while Emile Boirae made many laboratory 
experiments with clairvoyant subjects who 
developed under hypnosis. Tennyson seems 
to have been a remarkable psychic as were 
many other poets. A case of a different 
tvpe is that of Mr. Hanna, who suffered a 
complete less of memory (amnesia) from 
a blow on the head and who became very 
clairvoyant during convalescence only to 
lost this faculty as soon as the brain func- 
tioned normally. 


Bernheim. on the other hand. scouts the 
existence of the psychie faculty because 
none of his patients developed it. But he 
treated most of his patients by putting 
them into a deep state of hypnosis, in which 
eondition the clairvoyant faculty is not at 
all likely to manifest spontaneously; and 
inasmuch as he did not then suggest to 
these hynotized subiects that they had 
elairvovant powers, it is not in the least 
surprising that he failed to find anv indi- 
eation of the presence of these. If the 
clairvoyant faculty in some subjects is just 
below or outside the foeus of normal con- 
sciousness and if the subject is in a light 
state of hypnosis (in some eases in slightly 
closer contact with his subconscious than 
normal) he may give evidence of supernor- 
mal cognition without any specific sugges- 
tion to do so. But if these faculties are 
deeply buried in the subconscious it is com- 
prehensible that a very strong suggestion 
mav be required in order to bring them to 
a foeus and direct them on the selected 
point. Also, that all adajacent or related 
faculties must be kept in abeyance for the 
time being. Such a sequence might call for 
deep hvpnosis plus direct suggestion on the 
part of the hvpnotist. Furthermore, deep 
hypnosis produces a state of extreme pas- 


Sivity and even though these faculties may 
be near the surface in some subjects there 
is in this state no impulse to make use of 
them in the absence of direct suggestion. 
It is also doubtful whether clairvoyance 
would manifest itself when the whole at- 
tention was focused on adjusting some 
bodily difficulty. 

The studies and experiments with these 
psychic faculties indicate that in certain 
subjects they lie just outside the focus of 
normal consciousness. It was Geley’s be- 
lief that these are among the faculties 
which, normally present in the subconscious 
mind, are gradually evolving into con- 
sciousness with the upward progress of the 
race. 

If, in several hundred million years, we 
have developed five senses and if, as seems 
probable, the earth is to continue to be pop- 
ulated for at least that many more years, 
then we may assume that the evolution of 
our senses has not ceased. In that event it 
may take one of two possible courses, hy- 
peresthesia of our present senses or the de- 
velopment of a new and different faculty or 
series of faculties. The common charac- 
teristic of our existing senses is that they 
react, each to a specific and material stim- 
ulus and that this reaction takes place 
through a specific organ. Richet’s con- 
vention of speaking of the psychical facul- 
ties of cognition as senses has been severely 
eriticized on the ground that the word 
‘*sense’’ should be restricted to faculties 
possessing these specific characteristics. 
Emphasizing that we have not here em- 
ployed this term for the new faculties of 
cognition which our present remarks pic- 
ture as coming to us in the course of evo- 
lution, it would seem that the indications 
favor this rather than the hyperesthetic 
alternative. Normal vision transcends 
space in a perfectly normal and well-un- 
derstood fashion, to some degree; but the 
study of psychic phenomena teaches us 
that clairvoyance at its highest development 
seems to transcend both time and space. 
Sight has its physical organ but clairvoy- 
ance seems to be a matter of direct mental 
perception, with no physical intermediary 
whatever. It may be even now 4a subcon- 
scious faculty with most people, rising into 
the conscious phase with a very few, and 
we may assume that if a special organ were 
needed there would be some indication of 
its presence. In any event, we observe that 
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these supernormal powers can be stimu- 
lated to outward activity by various arti- 
ficial methods. In some cases passivity suf- 
fices or a light state of hypnosis; in another 
subject the result follows from fasting or 
from the use of alcohol or nareotie drugs; 
others develop it as the result of shock or 
physical injury. The Hindus recognize the 
use of hypnosis as a means of awakening 
these dormant faculties and this method is 
also referred to by A. J. Davis, who, it will 
be remembered, was hypnotized as a youth. 
This general notion of an awakening of the 
psychie faculties, or of the subject into 
their enjoyment, may be the basis of the 
processes used by Osty, Boirac, and others. 

In Mareh, 1896, Swami Vivekananda 
gave an address on ‘‘The Vedanta Philos- 
ophy’’ before the Graduate Philosophical 
Society of Harvard University. Much of 
the time was devoted to answering ques- 
tions from the audience and the following 
extracts from these answers may be of in- 
terest in connection with the question of 
releasing or focusing the subconscious fae- 
ulties in man. 

‘“‘The Yogis claim a good deal. They 
claim that by concentration of the mind 
every truth in the universe becomes evi- 
dent to the mind, both external and inter- 
nal truth. ... What you call hypnotism in 
the West is only a part of the real thing. 
The Hindus eall it self-de-hypnotization. 
We know all about hypnotism. We have a 
psychology which the West is just begin- 
ning to know, but not yet adequately, I am 
sorry to say. ... The Yogis show many 
wonderful things ... and... explain the 
very wonderful things mentioned in all 
scriptures in a scientific way. The ques- 
tion is, how these records of miracles en- 
tered into every nation. The man who says 
that they are all false, and need no ex- 
planation, is not rational. You have no 
right to deny them until you can prove 
them false. ... But you have not done that. 

. . The Yogis say they‘are not miracles, 
and they claim that they can do them even 
today. Many wonderful things are done in 
India today. But none of them are done 
by miracles. . . . If nothing else has been 
done in that line except a scientific ap- 
proach towards psychology, that credit 
must be given to the Yogis.’’ 

A careful reading of this and other writ- 
ings of the Hindu philosophers shows that 
they recognize the existence of psychic 
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powers of much greater extent than those 
which Osty has studied but that they do 
not confound them with mediumship. It 
seems quite clear that Swami Vivekananda 
was a highly developed psychic, with 
greater powers than are possessed by these 
psychies who are credited with medium- 
ship, and with better control over these 
powers. 

Apparently we are dealing with a fac- 
ulty which, however it may vary in degree, 
is present in all men and, perhaps, in many 
animals. It seems to be almost as widely 
distributed as man’s belief that he is in- 
herently musical. It would appear that the 
form of its various manifestations is gov- 
erned to a considerable extent by the en- 
vironment in which it develops. Most of 
the psychies with whom Dr. Osty has 
worked have developed outside any spir- 
itualistie groups and, as a consequence, 
they have never assumed that their infor- 
mation came from discarnate spirits. <A. 
J. Davis took the same attitude in connec- 
tion with most of his work. If they had de- 
veloped in the ordinary mediumistie ‘‘de- 
velopment circles’’ Osty’s subjects would 
undoubtedly, have been hailed as marvelous 
mediums and would have attributed their 
supernormal powers of cognition § to 
‘‘wuides’’ of high degree. It is not sur- 
prising that the early manifestations of 
psychie powers should have been attributed 
to spirits since, from the earliest times, 
every mysterious happening was charged 
to the intervention of good or evil spirits, 
especially by the superstitious. Many a 
‘*sainthood’’ rests on no more secure @ 
foundation. 


This distinction between psychies and 
mediums is not of recent origin for we find 
evidence that it was well understood sey- 
eral thousand years ago. The prophet, the 
trance medium and the materializing me- 
dium were recognized in ancient China. If 
one wished to know about crops, personal 
affairs, the immediate future, etc., one con- 
sulted a prophet, after paying a fee. If 
the prophecy turned out to be wrong the 
prophet was thought to deserve a beating 
and frequently got one. But if one wished 
to talk with one’s ancestors a medium was 
consulted, also for a fee, and, depending on 
the type, the message was given in trance 
voice or by a materialized form. It is clear 
that the Hebrews had a similar understand- 
ing of the differences mentioned but on ac- 








count of a tendency to attribute the mys- 
terious to some overruling power they spoke 
of their prophets as mouthpieces of the 
Lord—with a certain amount of confusion 
resulting when the ‘‘Lord’’ contradicted 
Himself, as He often did. That certain 
prophets were known to get most of their 
information through their own powers is 
made clear in such books as Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, and Daniel. These people distin- 
guished between the Woman of Endor, a 
materializing medium, and the prophets; 
for when Saul, distrusting the optimistic 
prophecies of his success in a forthcoming 
battle, wished to get authoritative infor- 
mation he went to this medium and asked 
that Samuel appear. Apparently Samuel 
did so and told Saul the unwelcome truth. 
It would seem that Saul had bothered 
Samuel before and with somewhat unpleas- 
ant results. 

We find that the prophets of those days 
were not so different from those of the 
present. Some few prophesied accurately 
or to the best of their ability while others 
trimmed their prophecies to fit the desires 
of their customers but no one thought of 
them as mediums. 

The Pythia and the Sibyl of ancient 
Greece seem to have been clairvoyants in 
whom the faculty was induced by various 
means, in part by the inhalation of slightly 
intoxicating vapors. The prophesying boys 
of the Egyptian temples were taught the 
technique of serying, which was facilitated 
by a state of self-hypnosis brought on by 
gazing into a pool of ink. Some tribes of 
Indians in the Southwest use such drugs 
as the peyotl to induce the clairvoyant 
state? but in none of these cases do we find 
any hint that they were mediums or that 
they were considered to be such. 


There have been a few psychics who were 
endowed with great powers and occasional- 
ly there has appeared a great teacher who 
was both psychic and medium. Jesus seems 
to have been of this latter group. If he is 
correctly quoted he made no claim that he 
acted as a medium in prophesying, healing, 
and in doing other so-called miracles but 
asserted that he did these things by virtue 
of his own powers. 

The fact that man has these little-under- 
stood powers was practically lost sight of 
during the long night of the inquisition, 
until Swedenborg, and later Davis, again 
brought these faculties to the attention of 
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the world. Science has now taken up this 
neglected and almost forgotten phase of 
mental and spiritual activity and it is prob- 
able that the distinction between psychics 
and mediums will again be made clear but 
this time through scientific experiment. 

We have seen that the powers of the 
clairvoyant do not appear to depend on any 
faculty which is not in some degree inher- 
ent in all men. But mediumship appears 
to be a very different matter. The out- 
standing mediums have always, at some or 
all phases of their development, shown evi- 
dence of telekinetic powers; and in many 
instanees, as noted by Geley, the faculty 
seems to have been inherited. Even though 
the medium chooses to develop the mental 
phases of mediumship or to combine his 
mediumship with clairvoyance or to go al- 
most exclusively in for the latter, the effect 
of the teleplasmic energy implicitly in- 
volved in the mention of telekinesis remains 
noticeable. Among the prominent mediums 
whose energy is or was of this type but 
who have done what we call mental or sub- 
jective work we find the Fox sisters, Miss 
Laura Edmonds, Nettie Maynard, Stainton 
Moses, D. D. Home, J. J. Morse, George 
Valiantine, William Cartheuser, Ada Be- 
sinnet, John Sloan, Tom Tyrell, Mrs. Os- 
borne Leonard, Captain John A. Bartlett, 
Margery and others. The mediumships of 
Dr. Hardwicke and Mrs. Sarah Litzel- 
mann, developed accidentally through con- 
tact with Margery, follow this mold as does 
that of Mrs. Poole of Winnipeg, a medium 
unknown to organized psychical research 
but with whom experiments of importance 
are constantly going on from which much 
is hoped by the medical men in charge of 
the work. The inclusion of Mrs. Leonard 
and Captain Bartlett in this list may ocea- 
sion some surprise; but one who has read 
with attention the communication which 
Mr. C. Drayton Thomas made to the Paris 
Congress will appreciate what I mean when 
I remark that the evidence of teleplasmic 
context in these cases, while not widely 
known, appears to be excellent. 

During the last few years of Stainton 
Moses’ mediumship it appears that he be- 
came so accustomed to the content and lit- 
erary style of the automatic writing com- 
munications that his own subconscious mind 
began to compose messages to himself 
signed with the names of various members 
of the Imperator group. Finally Rector 
warned him of what was happening but 

2. See Sudre, in this Journal, Nov., 1926. 
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even then Moses was unable to recognize 
the exact point at which he had begun to 
interpolate his own ideas. 

This is a curious and instructive case 
since it gives us an insight into the imita- 
tive faculty of the subconscious which, in 
the case of some psychics, parallels that of 
a hypnotie subject. When Stainton Moses 
was first controlled as an automatist his 
brain seems not to have been used but with 
the inevitable decrease in the telekinetie en- 
ergy (more rapid in his case than in most) 
the controls may have shifted over to a con- 
trol through the brain. But in such in- 
stances there appears to be more than a 
probability that the mind of the medium 
will, in time, pick up the style of the com- 
municator and gradually supersede him. 
If this sort of subconscious impersonation 
deceived as acute an observer as Stainton 
Moses it may have succeeded to an even 
greater extent in other cases. 

If people are looking for the truth about 
these matters; if they are trying to deter- 
mine the facts about mediumship and 
psychie powers, they must keep in touch 
with the findings of experimental psychol- 
ogy in its relation to the abnormal mental 
phases and especially the effect of sugges- 
tions, desires, and disappointments in di- 
recting subconscious faculties or giving ex- 
pression to suppressed tendencies. The next 
step has to do with the study of experimen- 
tal hypnotism in demonstrating the ex- 
treme suggestibility of the subconscious 
mind and its remarkable powers of imita- 
tion and dramatization, post-hypnotie sug- 
gestion, dreams, ete. This naturally merges 
into the new psychology (metapsychics) 
which is giving so much attention to the 
supernormal faculties in man. It is to this 
much-negleected branch of this new science 
that we may look for help in the solution of 
the many perplexing problems that beset 
the earnest seeker after truth. 

In general the most transparent mediums 
are those who are endowed with this pecu- 
liar energy which we call teleplasm, and 
which is referred to by the controls as en- 
ergy. It may be in all living matter; prob- 
ably it is, but certain individuals are so or- 
ganized that they give it off much more 
readily than any others. The Walter con- 


trol objects to the use of the word ‘‘read- 
ily’’ and insists that it is less difficult to 
eet a little of it from a medium. However 
this teleplasm may be described, and what- 
ever may be its function in the economy of 
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mediumship it seems to be present when- 
ever certain phenomena are manifested. If 
it is interfered with unduly these phenom- 
ena cease and, in extreme cases, the medium 


is seriously injured. There is a great deal 
of evidence supporting the statements of 
the controls that, without this energy or 
teleplasm, they cannot produce their phe- 
nomena. They insist that it forms the 
foundation of all true mediumistie powers. 
Dr. Geley’s investigations led him to the 
conclusion that mediumship might be either 
physical or mental or, very rarely, both 
types might exist in the same subject. It 
is as though a limited amount of energy 
might be applied in either direction at least 
in most cases of mediumship. As Walter 
says, ‘‘all mediwms are fundamentally 
alike, they have the same kind of energy.’’ 

It has been claimed that teleplasm is a 
figment of the imagination and that the 
early mediums functioned without it. The 
reports of the earlier investigators refer 
to ‘‘clouds of cold white vapor, cold 
breezes’’, ete. In the eases of the Fox Sis- 
ters, and D. D. Home, a request for per- 
mission to look under the table when tele- 
kinetic phenomena were in_ progress 
brought almost identical statements from 
the controls, to the effect that ‘‘sometimes 
spirits have to take forms which mortals 
must not see’’. Today we can appreciate 
how the teleplastic rods, ‘‘lobster-claws’’, 
pseudopods, and malformed hands of dark 
gray teleplasm might be expected to cause 
serious disturbance in the mind of the early 
Spiritualist, who, no doubt, would be ex- 
pecting to see bright-robed angels, haloed 
and be-harped, who had come direct from 
Heaven to caress with lily-white hands 
their expectant relatives. With our wider 
knowledge—limited as it is—we now see 
that teleplasm is both real and apparently 
essential to mediumship, and that modern 
psychie science has done little more than 
provide it with a ‘‘local habitation and a 
name’’, 

Whether given by direct voice or by any 
other means, the communications received 
through a well-developed teleplasmie or 
physical medium are noticeably clean-cut 
and straightforward. Names, dates and 
places are given without hesitation, without 
fishing, while the control or communicator 
manifests an independent, non-suggestible 
personality whose memory and vocabulary 
are not conditioned by those of medium or 
sitters. As we have previously found evi- 
dences of an energy link in this chain of 





phenomena we now find that the nature and 
amount of supernormal matter is limited 
by the available energy, perhaps not so 
much by that of the medium as of the 
members of the circle (when there is a 
circle) who, by a physical analogy, may be 
likened to a storage battery, with the me- 
dium acting as a transformer of this essen- 
tial energy. Indeed, every phase of true 
mediumship seems to depend on _ this 
psychie energy. While the expertness or 
inexperience of the controls may determine 
how much is-accomplished in a given time, 
they never allow us to lose sight of the lim- 
itations of their source of energy. They 
insist that it be conserved and refuse to 
fritter it away in idle chatter. A careful 
analysis of their work will show that they 
do nothing without a good reason. Con- 
trast the work of such a control with the 
interminable verbosity of the so-called men- 
tal mediums who run to words and then 
more words of which the tally is kept in 
hundreds of thousands. This is particu- 
larly true of the automatic writers. 


The psychologist might find something of 
interest in the fact that so many dissap- 
pointed people (especially women who are 
unmarried or unhappily married) take to 
automatic writing. Many educated women, 
not a few of whom were budding authors, 
seem to have found a vicarious satisfaction 
in becoming the amanuenses of some great 
‘ spirits — generally some outstanding male 
personality—thus compensating in part at 
least for their failure to become ‘“‘ best sell- 
ers’’ in either of their chosen lines. Their 
writings contain no intrinsic evidence nor 
do the writers offer any collateral evidence 
as to the authorship that is claimed for 
them. Those who are familiar with the ten- 
dency of the subconscious to dramatize will 
doubtless find ample evidence that the au- 
tomatist was the true author. For example, 
Mrs. Shatford was a writer of poetry be- 
fore ‘‘Shakespeare’’ took charge of her 
work; another was a disappointed novelist 
who had also suffered several disappoint- 
ments in love but was rewarded for her 
devotion by being selected to act as stenog- 
rapher and medium for ‘‘Jesus’’; Miss 
Cummins has confessed that she always 
wanted to write a successful drama; and 
the list might be extended to great length. 

Captain Bartlett, on the other hand, 
seems to have had no ambition to become 
a well-known author but as an automatist 
he has given to the world some very re- 
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markable evidence in the Glastonbury 
Seripts. Harry Price notes—and appar- 
ently accepts as true—the report of a tem- 
perature drop in the presence of this me- 
dium during certain trance phenomena. 
This should definitely place him in the 
category of physical mediums. 

It is always easier to recognize the simple 
phases of these problems but it is quite es- 
sential to deal with the intermediate cases, 
those who are mediums and also psychics. 
We should expect to find such borderline 
cases if we are dealing with the powers of 
spirit, mind, and body in various relation- 
ships. If properly studied these cases 
should furnish valuable leads for future 
experimentation. Ossowiecki, for example, 
seems to be funetioning as a psychic but 
Geley showed that he has telekinetic en- 
ergy. There is no doubt that he has con- 
trol over his psychic powers and that he 
obtains results remarkable alike for their 
variety and high quality. If telekinetic ef- 
fects have been produced in his presence 
it is probable that he is a potential medium 
of unusual power and that he could be de- 
veloped in a suitable circle, given a proper 
control. He is an intelligent man and, in 
co-operation with the right investigators, 
he might prove an important factor in ad- 
vancing our knowledge of both psychic 
powers and mediumship. Eva C., on the 
other hand, appears to have been a true 
materializing medium in whose presence 
there occurred full-form materializations, 
but since she has been hypnotized so fre- 
quently it seems as though the discarnate 
spirits are now unable to reach her. She 
now seems to experience marked enervation, 
which may indicate that the psychie energy 
for these phenomena is controlled by her, 
either consciously or, more probably, sub- 
consciously and at the expense of her own 
physical energy. Interesting as are the re- 
sults of these hypnotic experiments from a 
scientific viewpoint the resulting phenom- 
ena are of a much lower order than those 
reported by Richet when Eva was function- 
ing as a normal medium. It seems clear 
that Mme. Bisson has been successful here 


in producing a borderline case by artificial 
means. 


If we recognize the two principle types 
of psychical phenomena it should assist us 
in analyzing these intermediate cases; but 
the problem is nevertheless a difficult one. 
It is complicated by the refusal of the 
Spiritualists (in this country at least) to 
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recognize the existence of any problem and 
by their settled conviction that the posses- 
sor of supernormal powers of cognition 
must be a medium. This prejudice has 
borne fruit according to its kind. They 
have developed their psychics under its 
shadow and, since psychics are essentially 
suggestible, they have accepted the ideas 
on which they were fed. They feel that 
they are expected to see, describe, and give 
messages from the departed and this has a 
strong tendency to build up an automatic 
censorship which limits the metagnomic 
faculty to events that have to do with those 
relatives and friends of the sitter who have 
died. By a suitable presentation of this 
information they can simulate messages 
from discarnate spirits who are, as a rule, 
‘*seriously concerned’’ about all the minute 
details of the sitter’s life. Thus the Spir- 
itualists have spoiled their psychies by run- 
ning them into one mould labeled mediwms. 
On the contrary, Osty’s subjects and others 
trained in a similar school contact all types 
of people with equal freedom, without cen- 
sorship, and without any hint that they are 
actuated by the minds of disecarnates. In 
fact, they give the greater part of their 
attention to the past and future of the liv- 
ing. Osty recognizes their suggestible na- 
ture and governs himself accordingly. The 
Spiritualists see that their ‘‘mediums’’ are 
very suggestible but they blame the sitters, 
the investigators, the state of the weather, 
the position of the planets, sun-spots, the 
spirit world, ete. They refuse at all costs 
to see that they are dealing not with me- 
diums but with psychics. 


Another and very complex problem is 
presented in the so-called telepathic me- 
dium. Most of these subjects appear to be 
clairvoyants (psychics) similar to the type 
already described but there seem to be a 
few who make contact, more or less imper- 
feetly, with the world of discarnates. Too 
often they pride themselves on their abil- 
ity to remain conscious with the result that 
the message appears to be a mixture such 
as might occur when two minds were try- 
ing to use the same instrument at the 
same time. The message is often garbled 
or mixed with words or phrases from the 
medium’s memory, apparently by a process 
of word or idea association. Occasionally 
the problem is complicated by self-induced 
trance. If the subject has sufficient psychic 
power his output may be quite convincing 
until one attempts to prove the indepen- 


dence of the trance personalities by check- 
ing through other mediums. 

There are, however, telepathic mediums 
who get through enough evidential matter 
to lead us to believe that they may be real 
mediums wrongly handled, improperly de- 
veloped, or, as is more probable, that they 
need the right kind of a circle to furnish 
energy—and a more intelligent control. We 
know that some mediums who give off tele- 
plasm are occasionally used as telepathic 
mediums, when the conditions are favor- 
able and, therefore, it is possible that these 
others may, quite unsuspected by them- 
selves, possess a certain amount of this 
teleplasmic energy. It has been noted that 
much of the genuine phenomena of this 
type is sporadic and that the expert con- 
trol tries to avoid these telepathic subjects 
as much as possible, unless he can put them 
in a trance (when they would be trance 
mediums of course). As he says, he may 
get through but he has no means of tell- 
ing how perfectly or how much or whether 
the medium filled in with her own ideas. 
Thus, the George Pelham control of Mrs. 
Piper used to complain that the medium’s 
dreams got in his way! Raymond Lodge 
has referred to the greater accuracy with 
which he can control the energy used in 
manipulating the table as compared to the 
uncertainty of transmission through a mes- 
sage control and medium although the lat- 
ter is more convenient. Another example 
is found near the end of a cross-test of 
which a part came through Mrs. Holland, 
in which Myers seems to be writing as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Does any of this reach you—reach 
anyone—or am I wailing as the mind wails, 
wordless and unheeded ?’’ 


Many of the professional mediums, both 
telepathic and those who appear to go into 
a trance, are working without a circle. On 
the basis of the theory previously advanced 
their energy might be expected to be insuf- 
ficient to permit a discarnate spirit to work 


long at one time. If the sitter has a sup- 
ply of this energy he might be used as an 
auxiliary source. If there is an energy 
component to these message seances then 
those sitters who give off a_ relatively 
large amount of this energy should get bet- 
ter results, especially when the medium 
shows signs of fatigue, than do those who 
are relatively inert in an energy sense. 
There are some evidences that this is true 
in the case of Mrs. Piper (Hodgson re- 
marked on the great depletion of his energy 
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after a series of sittings with her), Mrs. 
Osborne Leonard (who started her medi- 
umistic career with table-tipping and in 
whose presence independent voices have 
been heard and who seems to be a tele- 
plasmic medium) and a few others. If this 
hypothesis is confirmed it indicates that a 
properly ordered circle is of the greatest 
value in facilitating any sort of communi- 
cation from the discarnates. As one com- 
municator has said: ‘‘The accuracy and 
ease with which discarnate spirits commu- 
nicate is conditioned not only by the qual- 
ity but also by the quantity of psychic en- 
ergy available.’ 

Another instance has to do with a me- 
dium—apparently of the telepathic type— 
who described certain discarnate spirits as 
being present in person and communicat- 
ing to a certain sitter. Among them was 
Walter (the control of Margery) who, at 
a later date and in direct voice, stated very 
positively that he was not there and neither 
were the others who were described but that 
certian thoughts were sent through her. 
Since she described the communicating 
spirits as present—and as there was no 
evidence or pretense of trance—we are jus- 
tified in assuming that a visual hallucina- 
tion was stimulated by thoughts in the 
mind of the sitter or by some discarnate 
mind or minds. Observation and experi- 
ment indicate that in such a case the sub- 
conscious mind is deeply involved in the 
reception of the stimulus. But if this is 
true as to the description of the appear- 
ance of the communicators then to what ex- 
tent may the subsconscious thoughts of the 
medium and the sitter affect the content of 
the accompanying messages? As this me- 
dium purports to have a control or controls 
(Indian, I believe) why is it that they did 
not correct the statement that the commu- 
nicators were present? 


This suggests another query, which is fa- 
miliar enough to all students of the sub- 
ject; to which the answer is more nearly 
evident; which takes us further alike into 
the shady aspects of spiritualism and into 
the non-mediumistic category of genuine 
phenomena; but on which I am persuaded 
that the last word in complete explanation 
has not been said. Speaking wholly in 
terms of face values and without attempt 
to distinguish between categories, why is 
it that the spirits who went over in the 
dawn of history are able to communicate 
with such marvelous freedom through some 


little known and untested psychic while 
men like Myers and Hodgson, who were in- 
terested in psychical research, have the 
greatest difficulty in -eommunicating any- 
thing evidential through scientifically 
tested mediums? Such non-evidential, un- 
corroborated communications alleged to 
have come from ‘‘high spirits’’ through 
‘*mediums’’ who are untested and who re- 
fuse to submit to any real test may be of 
interest to a psychologist who is studying 
the subeonscious mind of the writer thereof 
but they are of little or no value in deter- 
mining whether discarnate minds ean in- 
fiuence the people of earth. They are of 
interest however as phenomena which oc- 
eur and which must eventually be com- 
pletely systematized; and I am satisfied 
that after making all allowance for the op- 
erator who guarantees to refund your half- 
dollar if he fails to produce a message from 
Benjamin Franklin, and all for the psychic 
whom we recognize to be wholly a psychic 
and in no sense a medium, there remains 
something to be said here. When we have 
found what it is, and have said it, the dis- 
tinction between psychical and mediumistic 
powers will have been further clarified. 

This differentiation as yet is wholly a 
matter for experimental science. It can- 
not in any case be determined by super- 
ficial observation. One must probe deeply 
and test in the most exacting manner. It is 
necessary to know whether spirits who are 
unknown to anyone present in the circle 
can give evidential information to be sub- 
sequently checked or whether the commu- 
nicator’s memory is no more extensive than 
that of the sitters. 


The case of Erie Saunders, as reported 
by Findlay in his tests of the medium 
Sloan, furnishes an excellent indication of 
the difference between true mediums and 
the so-called subjective or mental types. 
Who, of the latter type, could have done 
as well as Sloan? Are there any of these 
‘“mental mediums’’ who can duplicate the 
foreign language phenomena of Valian- 
tine ? These are given in trance voice or 
in direct voice with Valiantine in trance, 
and they include evidential statements and 
conversations in many different languages 
and dialects. What ‘‘subjective medium’’ 
has even approached the cross-correspon- 
dence tests between Margery, Valiantine 
and Hardwicke, or between Margery, Hard- 
wicke and Mrs. Litzelmann, and especially 
those in which early Chinese writing was 
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used in part through each medium? These 
are physical mediums, so-called, that is 
they have teleplasmic phenomena, and we 
find that, with one exception, there was no 
padding and but few and innocuous omis- 
sions. 

Occasionally deep-trance mediums have 
spoken in foreign tongues but most of these 
cases are historical and we cannot now de- 
termine with certainty whether teleplasmic 
energy was present. We can only repeat 
that certain controls assure us that this en- 
ergy is essential to real communication. 
Osty has unconsciously helped to demon- 
strate this by a negative method. He has 
studied many psychics and ‘‘subjective 
mediums’’ and finds that their powers fall 
into the single class so well described as 
‘‘Supernormal Faculties in Man’’, but he 
refuses to study physical mediumship. We 
may well believe that so long as he main- 
tains this attitude he will never be dis- 
turbed by meeting a real medium. How- 
ever, when Osty after many years of 


painstaking investigation satisfied himself 
that a physical or psychic link is an essen- 
tial element in the operation of man’s su- 
pernormal psychie powers, he made a most 
valuable discovery. This is referred to as 
‘*Osty’s Law’’ and, in the light of our pres- 
ent knowledge it appears to be a correct 
statement of the facts. It would be well 
for the Spiritualists to admit the force of 
this law and be governed by it; for while 
the statement of a ‘‘law’’ clarifies an hy- 
pothesis it also involves certain restrictions. 
If any psychic phenomena occur which 
do not involve the operations of Osty’s Law 
they exceed the supernormal powers of the 
incarnate spirit. This is perfectly clear, if 
we accept the law. But such phenomena 
do occur, therefore Osty has done everyone 
a great service in setting out the limita- 
tions, in building a fence as it were, beyond 
which the faculties of the inearnate spirit 
do not function. It is the problem of the 
Spiritualist is to show that there are phe- 
nomena which transcend these limits. 


[To be continued] 















TESTIMONY based upon personal 
experience possesses an interest and 
a power to impress others which is 
intrinsically greater than can be derived 
from any facts, however well presented and 
well authenticated, if these are gleaned 
merely at seond- or third-hand from the 


A 


argument or narrative of a writer or 
speaker who is content to make use of the 
experience of others in support of the 
hypothesis of survival. I feel moreover 
that where, as in my own ease, the personal 
evidence received has been so abundant and 
so significant of the fact of survival as to 
ereate a full measure of rational proof, 
rendering it impossible to entertain any 
further doubt without stultifying one’s 
reason, then it becomes a duty to others 
to take courage to proclaim the nature and 
the grounds of that conviction and to pre- 
sent these in an ordered and well-detailed 
sequence so that they may be as helpful 
‘as possible to the general studnt of psychic 
science and the phenomena on which it is 
built. 

I therefore gladly embrace the opportun- 
ity accorded me by the invitation of the 
Editorial Committee of the Journal of the 
A. S. P. R. to offer its readers, in a series 
of articles, the fruit of my experience in 
psychic enquiry and the conclusions to 
which this experience has led me. But be- 
fore entering upon this record of mine, I 
shall ask readers to bear with me whilst 
I discuss certain preliminary matters which 
I feel to be of great importance to the aim 
and status of psychic investigation as we 
have it with us today. This discussion will 
also help to define my own position. 

Apart from sectional activities, the fund- 
amental work and aim of the American So- 
ciety for Psychic Research is the collection 
of authentic facts and data regarding the 
large range of phenomena of an obscure 
and unfamiliar nature which point to the 
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operation of powers of the human person- 
ality in varicus modes independent of or- 
amary physical channels or beyond the lim- 
itations of the body and its organs of sense 
as commonly known. ‘‘Psychie science’’ 
means ‘‘the science of the soul’’ and in this 
connection it is proper and often more con- 
venient to use the word ‘‘soul’’ to cover 
all that we conceive of the true personality 
of man, as Will, Intelligence, and Memory. 
The root-idea underlying Psychic Research 
is therefore this: 

That the universal testimony to the occur- 
rence of genuine psychic phenomena is suf- 
ficient to warrant the organization of so- 
cleties for systematic research. 

On this simple thesis we, as members of 
the A. S. P. R. all stand together on 
common ground. Without it, our associa- 
tion would be meaningless and condemned 
to futility. To a declaration of this prin- 
ciple I would like to see every member sub- 
scribe. It would compromise no one’s 
opinions. It would strengthen and clarify 
the aim and work of the Society by elim- 
inating a few, possibly, of those who have 
come to a fixed attitude of denial, mani- 
festly holding that there is no case for genu- 
ine psychic research, nor for any investiga- 
tion save a purely destructive analysis or 
a search for the spurious. Such activities 
contribute nothing constructive, and very 
little of value to science. Those who fol- 
low them in the name of Psychic Research 
do but prejudice the work of the organiza- 
tion to which they belong and impair its 
authority and usefulness. I trust I make 
it clear that I am not here alluding to the 
fair-minded skeptical critic, or to those in 
whom the talent for acute and searching 
analysis is greater than the power of syn- 
thesis: for it is to these we owe the elimi- 
nation of all the dross of error, self-decep- 
tion, fraud and hallucination which vitiate 
so many testimonies, and that refinement 
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of the bright metal of verified fact which is 
the raw material from which we may cast 
a sound philosophy of the soul and its sur- 
vival. 

But it is, from the very contrast of the 
two functions, rare to find the analytical 
faculty and the synthetic or constructive 
power present in due balance in the same 
individual. Yet both must be exercised in 
right proportion if the hypothesis of sur- 
vival is to merge into full conviction. And 
the trouble seems to be that the habit of 
analysis, which means a sort of mental 
shredding of every fiber of evidence pre- 
senting itself, is apt to grow beyond its due 
bounds and to infect the mind with a curi- 
ous and, I think, morbid species of doubt in 
which the mind progressively loses the sig- 
nificance of an experience and becomes un- 
able to grasp its reality. Doubt ceases to 
be rational and becomes instinctive. ‘The 
victim of this process is in a fair way to 
lose his usefulness and may easily become 
a deterrent instead of a help to the cause 
of psychic research. I have in mind one 
instance of this, in a prominent English 
psychie researcher who, in his time, has 
done much valuable work and has witnessed 
every kind of phenomenon. He had a splen- 
did analytical faculty and an intellectual 
training which greatly helped it. In earlier 
days, I should say that there could be few 
more keenly enthusiastic than he; but in 
process of time, his analytical habit of 
mind, working on the very plethora of phe- 
nomena examined by him, gradually dulled 
or deadened their meaning and significance, 
so that at last they failed to produce any 
vital impression. Speaking confidentially 
to me on the subject one day he remarked, 
‘‘T would give anything to believe, but the 
mischief is, I can’t.’’ 

A conviction is like a fruit-bearing tree. 
Tt must be tended and also pruned from 
time to time. But it is apt to get mildewed 
unless it has the eare of the gardener. And 
the doubt-obsession is the most destructive 
of mildews. I have known psychic re- 
searchers to come away from a brilliantly 
suceessful seance in a mood of enthusiasm, 
voicing their satisfaction that at last they 
have something positive to go on; and 
meeting them a day or so later, I have 
found a note of hesitation, the enthusiasm 
cooled, and a sort of bewilderment ruling 
in its place. Doubt has entered and the 
impression of reality has begun to distinte- 


grate. And soon it fades away, and the 
researcher is where he stood before, only a 
little more difficult to impress. It would 
seem to have been thus in the ease of the 
Harvard Committee who sat with Margery. 
They were impressed with the phenomena 
and made a favorable record. But just at 
the close, one of them said he could imitate 
the phenomena by juggling; and some of 
them he did imitate in a clumsy fashion. 
He started the mildew and it spread. They 
met and tinkered their report. They met 
again and brought in others who had 
not witnessed the sittings, but were skep- 
tical, and they tinkered the report further 
and finally produced a document quite un- 
favorable to the mediumship, which they 
claimed to have greater value than their 
contemporary notes. They could not see 
that it bore the impress merely of a change 
of mood and an afterthought and therefore 
failed to convince the impartial reader. 

We stigmatize the victim of fear and call 
him a coward. It is a point of honor with 
men not to show the white feather. This is 
because the moral consciousness is involved. 
But fear and doubt are of the same par- 
entage: only where doubt is concerned, it 
is the intellectual rather than the moral 
side which is involved, and there is no re- 
proach. Yet the effect is equally disinte- 
grating on the mental side. 


Of course it requires some tenacity to 
maintain many of our convictions, and as 
I have suggested in simile, they require 
pruning from time to time: that is, modi- 
fication in the light of subsequent experi- 


ence. And now and then we have to up- 
root them. But the force of a conviction 
tested by experience should be cherished as 
a permanent possession, and should influ- 
ence all subsequent conclusions. Thus, at 
the age of eighteen, I received my first ex- 
perience of the operation of psychic laws 
and the impression thence derived was so 
forceful that it has remained ever since to 
assist me in the building of a coherent phi- 
losophy of the ‘‘psyche’’ and its powers. 


I was living at the time with my parents 
in the town of Weston in Somerset. Close 
by our house was a boys’ school which one 
of my brothers attended. I became very 
intimate with a junior master there whom 
I will call Silverton. We were both inter- 
ested in what we had read of spiritualism, 
but had neither of us any experience. He 
was married and I used to go to them on 
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Sunday evenings and used to meet there a 
lady, Miss M., a friend of my sister’s, who 
was also very keen to learn more of this in- 
teresting subject. She also had no per- 
sonal knowledge of it, but was anxious to 
make experiments with the table. So it was 
arranged that we should sit on successive 
Sunday evenings at the Silvertons’ house. 
So here we were—four young people, all 
complete novices but all disposed for seri- 
ous enquiry and far from approaching the 
matter in any frivolous spirit. Miss M. was 
a well-educated woman. Mrs. S. was a very 
simple soul, and I should say had had but 
little education. It was obvious that she 
adored her husband. We sat with much 
patience for several evenings, but without 
any phenomenal result. The table would 
not move. Mrs. 8. became rather sleepy, 
but I think at first the possible significance 
of this fact escaped us. Anyway, the mat- 
ter was becoming rather tedious and we 
were half inclined to give it up when, one 
evening, after sitting for a long time in 
perfect silence, the small cireular table at 
which we sat was suddenly levitated with 
great force to a height of at least a foot 
and a half from the floor, and quite level, 
as though from a point of impulsion cen- 
trally below. It then dropped with a crash 
to the floor. The occurrence was so entirely 
unexpected that we all arose, much agi- 
tated and the ladies in no mood to con- 
tinue. It was not until some weeks later 
that they plucked up courage to resume 
the sittings. To those who are familiar 
with such happenings in the presence of an 
acknowledged medium, the relation may 
seem trite; but to Silverton and myself it 
was fraught with a deep significance and on 
our minds it made a lasting impression. 
Briefly, it laid in my mind this foundation, 
namely that there is a force associated with 
the human personality which can act upon 
inanimate objects and produce physical ef- 
fects. And this’ fundamental conviction 
has strengthened a hundred times in later 
experience. 


The sittings were resumed in a rather 
smaller room on the next floor above. We 
had a much heavier table, also circular, 
with a thick central stem from which three 
bracket-shaped feet spread out at the base. 
There were several pictures hanging in 
rather solid frames on three of the walls 
of the room. The window was in the fourth 
wall, and was well-curtained so that the 


room was quite dark. After a short time, 
a light about equal to that of a glow worm 
was visible near the level of the table, or 
perhaps eight inches above it. Then a sec- 
ond light of a similar kind appeared a little 
way above the first. Mrs. S. was next me 
on my left. She was not in trance. But 
she moved slightly and I then saw that the 
lights were on her breast and forehead. 
They faded, but were seen again. The table 
oscillated and gradually became more vio- 
lent in its motions. There was a series of 
loud knocks, and the picture-frames on the 
walls were heard swaying and brushing the 
walls, and also flapping as though pressed 
from the front against the wall. 

On a second sitting the same thing was 
repeated but the motions of the table in- 
creased in strength until it finally heaved 
itself over and fell with a rending crash, 
followed by a shower of heavy knocks as 
of a large mallet. When the lights were 
turned up we found that one of the bracket- 
feet was split right off and from its posi- 
tion we all agreed that it had been most 
probably used as a mallet. 

At a later meeting, automatic writing 
was suggested and as we all now recog- 
nized that Mrs. S. was the ‘‘medium”’ it 
was she who was to hold the pencil. Script 
came freely, some purporting to be written 
by an old female relative of Mrs. 8., and 
some by a male personality who seemed to 
be the one responsible for the physical 
manifestations. But there was again an- 
other influence present — apparently a 
Frenchman, but as to his identity I have 
no record. S. was particularly interested 
to know whether writing in French could 
be obtained; his wife would not be likely 
to show any capacity for this normally, 
since I understood that she could not read 
French. Nevertheless the following was 
written in a fine clear hand: 


Ma legere gondole 

Sur lV’eau dans la nuit vole 
Vers le pays charmant 

Ou le bonheur m’attend. 


The origin of this verse was unknown to 
Silverton and it was quite unfamiliar to 
him. But he was greatly intrigued with it 
and for many weeks afterwards spent his 
spare half-hours in hunting through all the 
French poets whose works were accessible. 
Finally he came to see me in triumph. He 
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had found the little verse in Gustave Mas- 
son. The occurrence strengthened in my 
mind an intuition of childhood that noth- 
ing is indeed forgotten, but that things 
once known may be recalled. It probably 
sowed one of the seeds which was destined 
to ripen later in the Glastonbury quest for 
the revival of medieval memories. 


But it was the physical happenings that 
made the deepest impression and of these 
I think the moving of the picture-frames 
on the three walls of the room were the 
most convincing, for the simple reason that 
they were so far from the place at which 
we four people were sitting that no motion 
on the part of any one of us, whether vol- 
untary or involuntary, conscious or uncon- 
scious, could account for them. 

I had now got thus far, that I had wit- 
nessed the manifestation of a foree, con- 
nected with the human personality because 
it was exercised only in presence of a group 
of persons: that this force appeared to be 
coupled with some intelligent direction: 
that it was capable of acting upon physical 
objects, producing physical effeets without 
sensible contact. In the writing, there was 
the suggestion that personalities other than 
our own were present as agents. 

At the time of which I speak, the theory 
of the ‘“‘subconscious self’’ and its powers 
had not been elaborated. But it does not 
affeet the simple proposition that the force 
manifested is connected with the human 


personality. Let us get that established 
first. Later, in the light of Myers’s hy- 


pothesis, it was possible to analyze all such 
happenings in a much more drastie way, 
on the assumption that the ‘‘subeonscious”’ 
part of the person present whose psychic 
power was used, was able to act in various 
ways independently of the waking mind of 
that person and to dramatize in the writing 
under the guise of alien personalities. But 
the first adversary to be met and over- 
thrown is the pure materialist, and to 
maintain our hypothesis of the reality of 
*‘nsvchie’’ happenings we must not com- 
plicate the issue. It is hopeless to attempt 
to influence the materialistic thinker if we 
introduce an element of discussion such as 
we cannot ourselves define, and controversy 
leads nowhere. But if we can show him 


that there are energies which can be di- 
rected by mind and which can work upon 
material objects without any sensible con- 
tact or mechanical aid, then we shall have 
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established a certain common ground and 
shall have drawn him a good way from his 
old and limited way of thinking. For we 
shall have demonstrated to him that the 
powers of the human personality extend 
beyond the confines of the flesh, and that 
there must be something of the nature of 
organized force acting through an ‘‘imma- 
terial’’ vehicle as the servant of mind or 
will, whether exercised consciously or un- 
consciously. 

Had I been a materialist in outlook, I 
should have been compelled in honesty to 
myself to admit as much as this: for both 
fraud and self-deception or hallucination 
were ruled out, and there remained for me 
no alternative to the acceptance of this evi- 
dence of my own senses which was shared 
by three others. And I think any open- 
minded skeptic might have arrived at the 
same conclusion. But before going further, 
I should like to say a few words as to the 
weakness of the materialistic position. 

The materialistic hypothesis is this: that 
consciousness is a function of the organized 
physical structure and thought is the re- 
sponse to the stimulus from environment. 
Physical life is a process of chemical reac- 
tion and combustion ; and when this process 
is terminated by death, there is an end of 
consciousness and of the individual thinker. 
It is the creed of the Sadducees and is at 
least 43 old as the time of the psalmist, 
when he says ‘‘The breath of man goeth 
forth and he returneth again to his earth, 
and then all his thoughts perish.’’ This 
of course is hypothesis only, although it is 
believed by materialists and accepted by 
them as true. 


But it is the hypothesis which cannot be 
proved. It is, and ever will be, incapable 
of proof, because a proof must be substan- 
tive, and you cannot bring to the witness 
stand non-entity or non-existence to prove 
itself. Such evidence as seems to content 
the materialist merely amounts to the al- 
leged absence of substantive proof of ‘‘sur- 
vival’”’ and as long as this is not forthcom- 
ing, he may claim that all natural appear- 
ances support his view. More than this he 
eannot say. All he ean do is to point to 
supposed analogies between the process of 
death and the vanishing of a flame when 
a candle or coal is burnt out. Such figures 
illustrate an idea, but they do not consti- 
tute proof. It is the absence of all possible 
proof of their hypothesis, which is con- 
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stantly depleting the ranks of the out-and- 
out materialists. The trend of science also 
is undermining their position rapidly. 

Far otherwise is it with those who hold 
the hypothesis which can be proved: the 
hypothesis of the survival of the soul. <Al- 
though substantive proof may be hard to 
find in so perfect a form that it cannot be 
assailed on any ground, yet when once such 
proof is found, then, no matter its excep- 
tional nature, the hypothesis is true. For 
if the soul or immaterial part of a man is 
absolutely shown to have survived in a 
single case, then what has happened in one 
case may happen in others and is likely 
enough to do so as human beings share a 
common nature, and survival will appear 
as a part of that nature. If psychic re- 
search ean offer the proof in a conclusive 
manner, the materialist is silenced forever. 

But it is not to be supposed that the ma- 
terialist thinker will easily accept defeat, 
and for this reason: The physical sciences, 
in which category we may include the work 
of the biologist, demand a special attention 
of the mind to natural processes; and this 
rivetting of the attention upon organic laws 
limits the mental field in a curious way and 
at the same time creates a resistance against 


the intrusion of ideas which are outside the 


area of observation. Thus the resistance 
of the materialistic thinker—which appears 
like stubbornness often—is really an effort 
for self-protection against something which 
would confuse, if not shake, the rigid men- 
tal edifice which he has built and in which 
often his life-work is involved. One can 
understand and sympathize with the pro- 
test uttered by one of these men: ‘‘If I ac- 
cept this, I shall have to reverse the opin- 
ions of a lifetime’’—and of course he im- 
plied the scrapping of all his work of years. 

As a youth I had no materialistic lean- 
ings; this I will say quite frankly. On the 
contrary, my instinects—or intuitions, if 
you will—led me in the contrary direction. 
I had had opportunities of reviewing the 
spiritistic hypothesis, and thought it attrae- 
tive. And I desired if possible to find proof 
of the survival of the soul. 

Now I was confronted by certain hap- 
penings and I must either accept them as 
real experience and weave them into my 
philosophy of things or else reject them as 
illusion. This latter I could not do, or 
could only do by supposing that our party 
of four had been the victims of a joint hal- 


lucination. There was a third course open, 
the course perhaps which most people 
would take, and that would be to let the 
whole circumstance fade from memory, the 
impression become dimmed by time, so that 
after a while it would cease to influence 
thought. But what is the value of experi- 
ence unless its power of reaction remains 
with us undiminished by lapse of time and 
unless we allow it to have its logical effect 
on our subsequent scheme of thought? 

Maybe the necessity of the choice was 
laid on me—the power to accept given me 
—as the result of a mental ordeal thrust 
upon me without warning at the age of 
fourteen, when I had to contend with and 
to vanquish that specter of the mind which 
some men meet in later years, and which is 
the bugbear of the idealist philosopher; 
namely, the doubt of the reality of the ex- 
ternal contacts of life. The battle had to 
be fought with intellectual weapons forged 
by myself; but the effort gave the power to 
apprehend the significance of much that I 
might otherwise have dismissed as illusory 
or failed to grasp in any vital way. Be it 
as it may, I had now got this foundation- 
stone well laid in my mental building: 

There is a force, apparently coupled with 
intelligence, which can act on external ob- 
jects in the presence of a small group of 
persons, producing physical effects with- 
out sensible contact. 

A novel experience impresses the imagi- 
nation very much as a new musical phrase 
may present itself to a composer, who will 
elaborate it on his instrument and write 
it down before it evaporates and escapes 
him. The new motif is thus assimilated 
and may become the foundation of a com- 
plete symphony. I offer this parable to the 
psychie researcher. The value of an experi- 
ence lies not so much in its sensational 
character as in the degree in which the 
mind of the observer is able to receive and 
coordinate it in his intellectual scheme. 
Unless it is registered by the memory and 
rightly placed in mental relation to all 
other facts within his experience, and this 
without undue delay, the value will be lost 
and he will get no further in his construc- 
tive work. Were I the oceupant of a Chair 
of Psychic Research I should emphasize 
this need of coordinating experience as a 
means of arriving at a positive thesis 
through the consolidation of working theo- 
ries.1 I should impress upon students these 








three rules, of the first of which I shall have 
more to say in a later article: 


(1) Respect your intuitions. 
(2) Reeord your experiences. 
(3) Coordinate and digest them. 


In the observance of these rules the powers 
of analysis and synthesis which are the two 
complementary activities of the mind, 
would be kept in balance and working har- 
mony, and we should have less trouble to 
contend with in premature acceptance or 
éredulity on the one hand and on the other, 
that final agnostic attitude which arises 
from the loss of power to grasp the real 
significance of any phenomenon. 


As regards the first of these rules, 
namely the respect which the student of 
phenomena must hold for his own intui- 
tions, I would only at this stage say as fol- 
lows. Unless experience can be correlated 
with intuition in such manner that there 
will be a complete harmony between the 
two orders of perception, the experience is 
valueless. This coordination is what we 
habitually express as ‘‘common-sense’”’; 
and if our conclusion is not agreeable to 
common-sense, I need hardly say that it 
must be rejected. The mind of each one 
of us is endowed with certain @ priori in- 
tuitions, some of which are the foundations 
of all logical thinking, though they are not 
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themselves subject to reason. It is possible 
however for the intellect when rivetted to 
the study of external things, natural phe- 
nomena, to cloud or even to render impo- 
tent the intuitive faculty, the result being 
a loss of mental vision or perspective. But 
when this is gone or in abeyance, the rea- 
son will work on within its own limitations 
and a process of slow disintegration of all 
those concepts which lie beyond its scope 
will almost certainly set in. 

Among the pure intuitions of childhood 
is the ‘‘intimation of immortality’’ of 
which Wordsworth has so beautifully writ- 
ten. It is given to few men and women to 
preserve this intuition quite untarnished 
by dogmatic coloring and quite undimin- 
ished as a directive force: but it is in most 
cases strong enough to establish a harmony 
with the reason and maintain itself as a 
ground for intellectual acceptance. Thus 
the hypothesis of survival is a ‘‘common- 
sense’’ hypothesis, and will remain so in 
spite of the materialist and his denials. 
For, as I have said, he can never prove the 
hypothesis of extinction. 

1. The outstanding weakness of most criticisms of 
psychic phenomena which may be noted in many recent 
papers of academic origin, is their tendency to ignore 
those features of mediumship which are the most difficult 
to explain and to select for attack those which most easily 
lend themselves to theories of normal explanation. For 


this reason much of the destructive analysis is unsound 
and scientifically worthless. Unless all the facts are con- 


sidered there can be no adequate conclusion. 

















THINKING ANIMALS 


A Statement of the Negative Viewpoint 


By Martius J. ZAAYER 


NE of America’s leading experimen- 

tal physicists, a man who has large 
commercial engineering successes to his 
eredit, has had a deal of contact with 
supernormal phenomena of the cognitive 
variety, in which the cognitions are exter- 
nalized by the percipient in the form of 
visual hallucinations. So far as the hal- 
lucinee is concerned, of course, such exper- 
iences are as real, while they are occurring, 
as any visual experience based upon the 
usual external, objective reality. To a 
philosophically mindd person, however, it 
must be clear that there is a distinction, 
and it must be a matter_of much specula- 
tive interest where to find this distinction. 
The gentleman of whom we speak, however, 
refuses to worry about the matter at all. 
His attitud is entirely expressed by the 
following extract from his conversation: 


‘*When I am able to say exactly why, 
and how, and through what specific mech- 
anisms, I see and understand something 
that 7s there, then I shall begin to be con- 
cerned about how and why, occasionally, 


somebody else sees something that is not 
there.’’ 


The expression is cited here because of 
its analogy to the situation which we pro- 
pose to discuss. The question is often 
asked: ‘‘Do animals reason?’’ The ques- 
tion might with equal profit be asked: ‘‘Do 
humans reason?’’ Do all of us reason, or 
only some of us? Precisely what is reas- 
oning, precisely what are the distinctions 
between this and more elementary mental 
processes like instinct and habit? Pre- 
cisely where does observation stop and 
reasoning start? And above all, what hap- 
pens in our minds when we reason? What 
are the physical steps and processes in- 
volved, and what are the superphysical 
ones if any? When we have answers to 
all these queries we may attack the further 
question of whether reasoning is an exclu- 
sive prerogative of the human animal, or 
whether it is done to some extent by any of 
the lower species. 


The problem will not be to determine 
whether an animal may sometimes act in 
what we judge to-be an intelligent manner. 
No one will deny this, nor that there are 
gradations among the species and among 
the individuals of a given species. It is 
not a matter of the controversy between 
various interpretations of instinctive be- 
havior, as when a tracked or tracking ani- 
mal engages in what we recognize as clever 
stratagem. We can call this instinct and 
thus put it in the general category of 
habits, completely begging the question of 
how it originally arose in the ancestors of 
the individual who displays it to our ob- 
servation; we can call it the result of ex- 
perience and in the same way ascribe it to 
habit; we can explain it as we will but we 
cannot escape from the fact that here is a 
situation to which this individual and its 
ancestors from remote times have become 
thoroughly used, one with which they must 
cope as a condition of their survival, and 
one with which they must therefore have 
found means of coping. Whatever the de- 
tails of our explanation, this is a habit and 
in the last analysis nothing more; and hab- 
itual conduct, however complicated it be 
and however indirectly it lead to its goal, 
cannot be designated as reasoning. Even 
when the situation is not one to which race 
history has supplied the key, an apparently 
useful and purposive act may well be ex- 
ecuted unconsciously, as the result of a 
sequence of automatic actions, without the 
involvement of anything to which the term 
‘‘will’? can properly attach. But aside 
from all this, and looking at the mental re- 
sults in terms of physical behavior, deo 
we ever find the lower animals showing, 
in situations entirely novel, the ability to 
foresee the consequences of an act or to 
display mental processes divorced from any 
sequel in terms of physical behavior? The 
question of pragmatic value does not enter 
here; the utility of the thought or deed 
we need not examine. What we seek is 
evidence of pure thought in animals. 

The question is interestingly discussed by 
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N. Kluyver in a recent Dutch magazine 
article, and we may to some degree follow 
him in his logic and his conclusions. It 
may be merely substituting one undefined 
term for another to say that thinking orig- 
inates in the imagination.1 But insofar 
as this term implies clearly that there is a 
generalization—a passing from the concrete 
cases that exist or have existed in the sub- 
ject’s experience, to the ideal case that 
does not exist: a recognition of types and 
forms—to this extent we do gain by thus 
referring to the ability to generalize and 
ereate ideas having no real immediate 
physical counterpart. If there is any fund- 
amental difference between what goes on 
in the reasoning mind and in the mind 
dominated by instinct and habit only, it is 
presumably in the conscious ability to do 
this. And in doing it, in thinking, we work 
with the ideas which we have accumulated 
in the storehouse of the brain. We may 
deceive ourselves in all this; but we believe 
we do not. We believe these ideas are con- 
sciously present and consciously used as 
the basis of abstraction and generalization 
by man; and that they are not so used 
by animals, 

The ideas of this storehouse are in the 
main visual. This is demonstrated in so 
many ways that one hesitates what citation 
to make. When we take a constitutional 
skeptic into a dark seance room, we get 
abundant evidence of the extent to which 
the genus homo sapiens habitually relies 
upon the verdict of his eyes to the exclu- 
sion of what his other senses tell him. The 
nature of our dreams, when without con- 
scious direction we patch together a mosaic 
of the experiences lying dormant in the 
mind, indicates further the dominant rule 
of this one sense. The experience of those 
who become blind and those who are born 
so are further evidence. Those who lose 
their vision (totally, of course) continue 
for a time to think as we do, in terms of 
the visual impressions which they no longer 
are able to experience. But the inability 
to renew these experiences necessarily 
brings it about that the visual images be- 
come fainter and fainter in the mind, while 
the new types of touch-images and sound- 
images grow in number, in intensity, and 
especially in range. There comes a time 
when the external world is represented by 
the totality of these newer images, and 
when thought begins to be in terms of 


1 =6W. 
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them. After a sufficient lapse of time, the 
blinded subject is found to think substan- 
tially as does one born blind. And re- 
garding these latter, we have the statement : 
‘‘In general the blind form their images 
in the same way we do. The memory im- 
ages, acquired through the sense of touch 
fand hearing of course to a large degree, 
as well as smell to a smaller one] are stored 
in the brain [quite as are our visual mem- 
ories}, and from there proceeds also the 
reproduction of these images.’’? Should 
such a person regain, or acquire for the 
first time, the power of vision, the think- 
ing process will of course rapidly become 
visual. 

All this implies strongly that in order to 
think at all, we must possess what for want 
of a better name we may eall an imagina- 
tive faculty. Of course, this statement 
comes perilously close to saying that in 
order to think we must be able to think; 
but we have indicated that the substitution 
of the undefined term ‘‘thought’’ really 
does constitute some slight advanee. Kluy- 
ver is convinced that animals possess this 
faculty, at least in the eases of those that 
are the more highly organized ; and he gives 
his grounds for the opinion. He tells, for 
example, of having watched a tom-cat fight- 
ing in his dream. The animal awoke, con- 
tinued the action of fighting for a space, 
then looked about him for the enemy. He 
also cites the observations of Sherrington? 
in behalf of the thesis that an animal some- 
times hesitates whether to do thus, or so. 
And he thinks that the different ways in 
which the same individual will jump indi- 
eate a reckoning with invisible obstacles 
of which it has retained the image. 

One will dispute less actively Kluyver’s 
conclusion that in spite of the power of 
imaginative thought which he sees in ani- 
mals, they in fact do very little thinking 
and feel no need of mental development. 
The process of thinking for the mere sake 
of the thought appears foreign, certainly, 
to all save the human species. We alone 
have the interest in our mental processes 
and mental storehouses, the urge to exer- 
cise the one and increase the other, the keen 
interest in the results of so doing. The 
animal has all this in less degree if at all; 
and this it is that counts. 

By this very token, however, if an ani- 
mal has latent powers of thought, and if 
we make reward and punishment depend 
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upon his success in exercising these powers, 
we supply the physical incentive and the 
external link needed to induce thought; 
and we shall then find the animal thinking. 
There is even another factor worthy of note, 
in that the animal, in all cases that come 
under experimental observation, does his 
thinking or apparent thinking in response 
to the urge of man, more or less parallel 
with the course of thought in the man. 
Left to themselves, von Osten’s horses 
would probably never have displayed any 
mathematical faculties at all, and if they 
did so, would certainly have restricted 
themselves to a recognition of the elements 
of numerical equality and inequality in- 
volved in the daily experiences of meeting 
and herding together, eating, ete. But von 
Osten, taking advantage of the typical 
horse habit of often scratching the pave- 
ment or ground as though reaching for 
something, set up a means of communica- 
tion with ‘‘der kluge Hans’’ and thereby 
gave the animal a way of counting so that 
a human observer could follow him. Later, 
Hans learned by means of a prearranged 
alphabet in the hoof code to express him- 
self in writing. But Pfungst observed von 
Osten’s horses with care, and put out a 
book* in which he aired the theory that 
Hans knew nothing and never reasoned, 
but rather reacted to very slight move- 
ments of his master’s head — movements 
barely observable, sometimes no more than 
half a millimeter in range. Pfungst thought 
it probable that von Osten was not at all 
aware, himself, of these motions, that it 
was his subconscious reaction to his own 
knowledge of the numbers and words in- 
volved in any test; but that the horse no- 
ticed the infinitesimal movements, and in- 
terpreted them as the command to begin 
or continue or stop tapping. Pfungst’s 
main grounds for this conclusion were 
three: 


When the horse’s eyes were covered with 
blinders so that he could not see the man, 
no correct responses were given. The horse 
on seeing movement of von Osten’s head 
would begin to tap even though no ques- 
tions had been asked. And it nearly always 
gave wrong answers, if the questioner did 
not himself know the answer—this, of 
course, implying that not alone von Osten, 
but any person present, might be the source 


The Integrative Action of the Nervous System; p. 
382 


of the horse’s knowledge of when to tap 
and when to stop tapping. 

But following von Osten came his pupil 
Karl Krall, with the Elberfeld horses, a 
number of which equalled and even sur- 
passed the performances of Hans; and one 
of which, Berto, was entirely blind. These 
animals created much stir in the world of 
science, and were visited by committees of 
doctors, psychologists, even clergymen. Yet, 
in spite of the amenability of the case to 
the favorable viewpoint taken by M. Sudre 
in this Journal,® no positive result has been 
attained in acceptance of which believers 
and unbelievers can unite. The most that 
Kluyver feels able to say here is that so 
far as his examination of the literature 
goes, nobody has been able to make a good 
case in behalf of the proposition that 
Krall’s horses react to movements of their 
master’s head. In this connection he cites 
three works dealing with Krall’s results.’ 

Buytendyk makes unfavorable general- 
izations from the work of Pfungst, but 
overlooks that while these may be regarded 
as more or less established for von Osten’s 
horses, they are in no degree proved of 
Krall’s; thusly Kluyver criticizes this 
eritic. Reddingius testifies to the blind- 
ness of Berto, having seen cataracts on both 
the animal’s eyes which make it certain 
that he can at most distinguish between 
light and darkness; and also he testifies to 
the success of certain tests made with 
Krall’s horses, in which the persons pres- 
ent did not know the answers, which had 
therefore to be verified after they were 
given. Further, Reddingius points out 
that von Mady, although a notable expert 
on horses and a severe critic of Krall’s 
writings, has never seen the latter’s horses. 
Von Maday disputes Krall’s results on the 
general ground that they so strongly con- 
tradict his own experiences that he cannot 
credit them. He is convinced that the 
thought faculty of a horse is too limited to 
permit this animal’s learning to extract 
square roots and do division. He deliber- 
ately refrained from a personal visit, on 
the ground that nobody else who had vis- 
ited Krall had got a thorough insight into 
the matter, and that the opinions of such 
visitors remained quite diverse. This is 
indeed a most extraordinary state of mind. 
Other critics have not been able to. agree 
even after seeing the case; so this super- 


4. Das Pferd des Herrn von Osten. 
5. Krall: Denkende Tiere. 
6. November,1927. 
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eritic achieves an opinion which we are to 
take as final by deliberately remaining 
away! This would almost seem good rea- 
son for accepting the feats of Krall’s 
horses ! 

Kluyver rather sympathizes with von 
Maday’s viewpoint. He himself has never 
been able to observe any arithmetical apti- 
tude in animals; he believes it safe to say 
that the most he has ever verified is that 
sometimes they can count to three. He is 
satisfied that an animal possesses a faculty 
of imagination working on the same prin- 
ciples as ours; but if he were confronted 
with a ecaleulating horse, he would think of 
the case in terms either of training or of 
miracles. This again is typical of the tra- 
ditional conservation of science, which 
makes it so much safer and more respect- 
able to deny than to affirm. 

This conservatism, in the particular case 
before us, appears to be a product of an 
extensive contact which Kluyver has had 
with particular instances of the shady sort. 
Some years ago, he states, he made the ac- 
quaintance of a trainer who was appearing 
in public with a calculating horse. The 
animal, for instance, would look at a watch 
and then tap out the time; watching its 
master’s hands for indications of when to 
stop and start again.. The same trainer 
stated that he had known a horse so well 
educated in this trick that its master could 
take a seat amidst the public in the circus 
amphitheater, without in the least .embar- 
rassing the animal in its response to his 
signals. With this trainer Kluyver dis- 
cussed the blind horse Berto, and came 
away with the impression that there were 
ways in which the same trick could be done 
by other than visual perception on the ani- 
mal’s part. 


Kluyver was interested but was not able 
at that time to get anything more specific. 
He attributed this, first, to the general dis- 
inclination of show folk who are engaged 
in any sort of illusion act to reveal the se- 
erets of their trade; and in the second 
place to the probability that the process 
of training was of a cruel and forceful na- 
ture, which on that account might best be 
kept a further secret. A trainer of this 
sort will take good care that police and pub- 
lie learn nothing of his technique that 
might lead to interference. Kluyver tries 


7. Buytendyk: Psychologie der Tieren. 
Vragen van der Dag, July, 1920; Nieuwe Gids; April, 
1915; both are Dutch magazines. Von Maday: Gibt es 
Denkende Tiere? 


Reddingius: 


to discuss this aspect of the matter dispas- 
sionately. Of the training of wild animals 
that are driven and tortured he has noth- 
ing extenuating to say. But he feels that 
with horses and dogs each case must be 
judged on its merits, since so much de- 
pends on the character of the master and 
the disposition and ability of the animal. 
Indeed, those who regard any compulsion 
of an animal as unwarranted unless actual 
necessity is present, must remember that 
even the keeping of a dog in a city apart- 
ment is a forced and unnatural life for 
the animal. The critic suggests that trained 
animals who once have thoroughly mas- 
tered their tricks are much better off than 
their brothers on the modern pavement or 
the slippery road. 

A German trainer is quoted as saying: 
‘‘In the beginning the animals under my 
training do not have an easy time, but later 
I never need the whip.’’ The same au- 
thority asserted that it is impossible to 
train eats without ill-treatment, and that 
this was also usualy the case with dogs. 
Kluyver here comes to citation of a second 
contact of his own, with the animals and 
trainers of a menagerie troupe that travel- 
led with a German circus, and the per- 
sonnel of which often visited the zoological 
gardens in which he himself was a constant 
visitor for purposes of animal painting. 
He fell in with these people, made sketches 
for them, and hence often visited their 
quarters in the morning when he could see. 
their regular rehearsal. 


This was a matter of routine designed 
to prevent the animals from forgetting 
their cues; and it was in no sense objec- 
tionable. A few times however the wit- 
ness saw the first lessons of a young bison; 
and he remarks that while this phase lasted 
only a short time, so long as it lasted it was 
desirable to hold the exercises in exclusive 
quarters: and that this secrecy was not for 
the sake of the animal! But Kluyver’s 
greatest store of inside information came 
through a friendship which he struck up 
with a semi-crippled trainer from the 
troupe in question, whose illness brought 
it about that he remained in Holland when 
the troupe returned to Germany. 
Amongst the expedients to which this man 
resorted to eke out a living was that of try- 
ing to start a circus of his own, and to this 
end he bought in the ordinary Rotterdam 
horse market two workhorses and one shag- 
gy pony. The pony was to be educated in 
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the caleulation act. Over some opposition 
from others interested in the prospective 
cireus Kluyver witnessed the training of 
this animal, and saw a few things which, 
he tells us, he would never otherwise have 
had the opportunity to find out. 

The pony had to learn to say yes and no; 
to count with its forelegs; to sit on a chair 
at a table; to stand with the trainer on a 
seesaw. After two weeks it was able to do all 
this sufficiently well to appear in a second- 
rate show and earn something toward its 
owner’s keep. The secret lay in the train- 
ing stick: a small and apparently innocent 
looking thing of about fifty centimeters. 
At one end was a small leather loop, so 
that in a way the thing resembled a riding 
whip of minature size. This little stick 
the trainer would play with carelessly, and 
nobody would give it any heed; but in re- 
ality it was a rather wicked instrument, 
for hidden under the leather loop was a 
pin, the meaning of which the pony knew 
only too well. 

The first exercise was given with the 
pony standing at the trainer’s right. 
Standing thus close to the horse, and hold- 
ing the reins quite close to the mouth with 
his right hand, he would hold in his left 
the little stick, pointed downward. And 
if now the pony were pricked in the ear 
with the pin, he would of course make the 
same movement as though stung by a fly 
or other insect: he would shake his head as 
though to say ‘‘no.’’ This of course he 
learned very quickly ; and after a few days 
the association of habit became so strong 
that the man had only to point toward the 
ear and at once the pony would say ‘‘no.”’ 

During this exercise the trainer always 
talked steadily. By close observation it 
was plainly visible, that he would accent- 
uate nearly every word with an intentional 
or unintentional movement of his body; 
this also the pony, of course, watched. 

To make the horse say ‘‘yes’’ was more 
difficult; for here is a movement which a 
horse does not readily make of his own ae- 
cord. To induce this result, the pony 
would be given a little prick under the 
chin, causing him to lift his head. 

It was most remarkable to note how soon 
the horse came to understand which way 
the little stick would move. Within a few 
days the trainer could sit down at a table 
with the animal and engage in conversa- 


tion with him. The pony was made to sit - 


down in a specially constructed wooden 


chair, with his forelegs on the table; the 
trainer would take his seat opposite. This 
the horse rapidly grew to know and to ex- 
pect. The little training stick was then 
placed on the table with the pin pointed 
toward the horse. If the man asked some- 
thing and the horse was to shake his head 
as though to say ‘‘no,’’ the trainer moved 
the stick toward the edge of the table and 
lifted up the business end ever so little. 
The horse then, expecting an attack on its 
ear would shake its head. When the horse 
was to answer ‘‘yes,’’ the stick went to the 
middle of the table and was there lifted 
up a bit; and of course the pony now got 
the signal ‘‘watch your chin.’’ If the 
stick were moved in no way, the horse 
did nothing. A prick in the upper foreleg 
made him pull up that leg; in restoring 
the leg to natural status it inevitably tap- 


ped, and thus was the counting process es- 
tablished. 


From the very first exercise and through- 
out, the trainer kept the little stick in his 
left hand, and held it so that it pointed 
downward along his own leg. The little 
leather loop would then rest against his 
shoe. The left eye of the horse was always 
fixed on this loop. The slightest move- 
ment of the stick warned the horse that a 
prick in the leg was threatened; and it 
would tap. As soon as the leather loop dis- 
appeared behind the trainer’s foot, the 
horse knew that the threat was withdrawn 
and the tapping stopped. 


A. further consequence of this particular 
method was very intriguing to Kluyver. 
With the stick used precisely as described, 
the horse could be blindfolded in such way 
that with its left eye it could just see the 
trainer’s foot and the point of the Stick. 
It could then be made to tap at will, de- 
spite the apparent blindfolding. The 
whole thing impresses Kluyver strongly 
with the fact that head movements by the 
trainer’s foot and the point of the stick. 
means employed may be much more subtle. 


Of course after steady exercise for a 
time, the pony learned easily to do the 
tricks without the pin’s being brought into 
action at all. If one persisted ir the train- 
ing, it became easy to make the animal re- 
act to a mere movement of hand or foot. 
But the meaning of these movements must 
be clear to the horse from the very begin- 
ning, and must have connection with a pun- 
itive process of some sort, analogous to that 
imposed in this case by the pin. <A varia- 
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tion which Kluyver suggests is to use an 
electrical circuit to give the animal a slight 
shock, in the initial stages, this coming 
always in synchronism with the trainer’s 
motions. Presently the motions alone 
would be sufficient to produce the reaction 
which originally arose only out of the shock. 
It becomes clear to Kluyver that mere 
blindness of the horse is no adequate safe- 
guard against tricks of this sort. But such 
safeguard exists, even for the general case; 
we have only to establish that the animal 


has answered questions which are beyond 
the trainer’s knowledge, and the super- 
normality of the performance is estab- 
lished. We may then discuss without end 
the alternatives such as telepathy versus 
an independent cognition by the horse’s 
own right; but we need no longer dis- 
cuss the hypothesis of conscious or un- 
conscious signalling. That no case meet- 
ing this demand has arisen would unques- 
tionably be Kluyver’s dictum; and it is in- 
deed an open question whether any has. 
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Further Observations and Inferences, with Special 
Reference to the Suggestions of Mr. Zaayer’s 
Article, Preceding 


By J. MAutcotm Birp 


specific illustration of the generaliza- 

tions of Mr. Zaayer’s excellent ar- 
ticle, it seems quite in order to return for 
a space’ to the ‘‘thinking pony,’’ Black 
Bear, on which Messrs. Bond and Goadby 
reported in this Journal for January, 1928. 
That Black Bear’s performance is possibly 
supernormal is a theory which might obvi- 
ously flow from these reports; that it is not, 
is suggested with equal strength by certain 
aspects of his work. It is now possible to 
present a critique of Black Bear based 
upon further data; for following the exhi- 
bitions in private to Messrs. Bond and 
Goadby which they have reported, Mr. Bar- 
rett, the pony’s owner, was prevailed upon 
to bring his charge to Hyslop House on 
December 5th and 19th, 1927, on both of 
which dates his powers were displayed to 
an audience that taxed the capacity of our 
second story to its absolute limit. 


Black Bear’s accustomed apparatus was 
brought in and set up in the center of the 
audience. It consists of two racks, one 
carrying letters and the other numbers. 
Each character is printed large on a plaque 
some six or eight inches square. Each 
plaque is equipped with a hanger by means 
of which it is suspended on the rack; and 
a tab at the top which Black Bear may grip 
firmly in his teeth for the purpose of re- 
moving the plaque from its place on the 
rack. The procedure is for him to remove 
each letter or number as he comes to it in 


B: way of very pertinent and very 


the spelling out of his responses, handing 
these to his master, who takes them from 
his teeth and restores them instantly to the 
rack. This restoration is of course neces- 
sary as a means of dealing with double let- 
ters or consecutive occurrences of the same 
numerical digit. It cannot therefore be ob- 
jected to of itself, but it does lead to habits 
which are wide open to objection. 


To take the plaques from the pony Mr. 
Barrett of course has to approach him. 
Naturally, he does not approach and with- 
draw for each letter; he assumes, and re- 
tains, a position close by the pony’s side. 
One cannot read Mr. Zaayer’s account of 
Kluyver’s observations without wondering 
whether this does not reveal the reason for 
the constant presence in Mr. Barrett’s hand 
of a little whip. He talks to Black Bear 
continuously during the performance and 
this whip is always in motion. Whether 
there was really any meaning to these 
words and gestures was a question which 
one could perhaps have determined had 
one enjoyed the same degree of ireedom as 
the performers. But the audience was 
packed in like sardines, and once placed 
one simply had to stay in one’s place. With 
horse and master constantly moving about 
in the small central clear space, constantly 
presenting a different aspect and con- 
stantly getting on the other side of mate- 
rial obstacles to any given sitter’s vision, 
no connected observation was possible. 


In spite of this, one further fact of strong 
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oblique possibilities was observed by nu- 
merous others besides myself. Mr. Barrett 
was close to the pony for no other physical 
purpose than to take the plaques from him 
and restore them to the rack. One might 
imagine that he could do this most con- 
veniently if he stood facing the animal. 
Instead of so standing, however, he was 
invariably beside him and a little bit be- 
hind his head, approximately at the longi- 
tude of the neck. Usually, though not al- 
ways, the pony was at his master’s left. 
As Black Bear took a plaque from its place 
on the rack, Mr. Barrett would take a half- 
step sideways to bring him closer to the 
animal, pass his left arm over the neck, and 
then lean down close to the pony to take 
the plaque out of the mouth with his left 
hand. Granted the position at the pony’s 
side, as described, it would surely be much 
simpler and more direct for Mr. Barrett’s 
right hand to pass across his own frontal 
aspect, or for his left to swing forward to 
the plaque without going over and around 
the pony’s head and neck. In addition to 
looking very bad as a question of principle. 
the procedure used was open to the serious 
specific objection that it brought Mr. Bar- 
rett’s mouth very close to the animal’s ear ; 
and that it likewise brought the whip, held 
in the right hand with the body swung 
about a bit toward the pony, much more di- 
rectly into Black Bear’s field of vision than 
it would have been had Mr. Barrett re- 
tained his original position behind the 
pony’s head. 

With regard to the more purely psycho- 
logical aspects of Mr. Barrett’s behavior, 
he undertook as usual the role of showman 
and interlocutor. Pretense was made of 
having questions asked by members of the 
audience; but such questions usually were 
repeated to the pony by his owner, and 
always the owner came between the pony 
and the audience with a continuous chat- 
ter of conversation directed at the animal. 
This has been adequately described by 
Messrs. Bond and Goadby ; it need only be 
chronicled that on the two evenings at 
Hyslop House, Mr. Barrett’s interference 
and interruptions were as large an element 
of the party as usual. Particularly obnox- 


ious was his habit of saying, ‘‘Here, now; 
what are you doing?’’ or words to the same 
effect, whenever the pony seemed about to 
select a wrong letter. 

I may interpolate here certain excerpts 
from a letter which I received from Mr. 
Hereward Carrington, in comment on the 
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report of last January. His remarks in 
some measure duplicate what I have just 
said, but it seems best, since they represent 
the results of independent observation, to 
give them in reasonable fullness just the 
same. This very experienced observer 
writes : 

**T saw the performances given by Black 
Bear some eighteen months ago, and it is 
evident that those recently given were es- 
sentially the same. My conclusion at the 
time was that all the results could be ac- 
counted for by a code between the pony 
and the trainer, and that as a matter of fact 
they were presumably obtained in this way. 

**It is to be noted in Mr. Bond’s report 
that practically no results were obtained 
unless the answers were first known to Mr. 
Barrett, the trainer. And while this gen- 
tleman cannot in any sense be regarded as 
a learned or erudite person, he is emphat- 
ically ‘nobody’s fool’. I think he will be 
recognized as of a type to which the ad- 
jective ‘slick’ is justly applied. He has 
traveled considerably, is quick at figures, 
has read some and thought more on the 
subject of performing animals. The re- 
sponses of the animal invariably impressed 
me as precisely those which Mr. Barrett 
would have given... Mr. Bond rather recog- 
nizes this as a generalization covering most 
of Black Bear’s work, and suggests that it 
points toward a telepathic explanation. 
This might well be justifiable, were it not 
for the specific indications pointing toward 
the more ordinary explanation. Among 
these I give a prominent place to the highly 
amusing fact that questions which could 
not be answered immediately were put off 
until the next day, and were answered 
then! Further, the general behavior of 
Black Bear rendered it quite clear to me 
that he did not in the least realize what 
he was doing, but that he was merely fol- 
lowing instructions—often unwillingly, or 
as though bored. And aside from such 
considerations, there were abundant physi- 
cal indications. 


“It is to be noted that Mr. Barrett 
stands always quite close to the pony while 
it is performing, refusing to leave it for 
any length of time; a marked contrast to 
the procedure in such eases as those of 
the Elberfeld horses, the Mannheim dogs 
ete. He has a small whip in his hand, 
which he moves about a good deal within 
the range of vision of the animal; and he 
talks to it constantly. Finally, what I be- 
lieve to constitute the main feature of the 
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code employed is a matter of the trainer’s 
constantly shifting position with reference 
to the rack of letters and numbers. The 
pony I believe has been taught to interpret 
distances and angles here and to act on 
such interpretation. This would be more 
complicated than the simple yes and no 
responses to the simple whip signals which 
your correspondent [Mr. Kluyver] brings 
to your attention from a Dutch source, but 
would doubtless be feasible with careful 
training. I was accompanied on the occa- 
sion of which I speak by Mr. Terry Turner, 
an experienced showman, and Mr. Shannon, 
husband of Leona Lamar the professional 
vaudeville ‘mind-reader’; and both their 
conciusions agreed with mine. 

‘*All this of course does not detract in 
the least from the very interesting per- 
formance which the pony gives. For this 
both the animal and his trainer deserve 
great credit; indeed, one cannot be too sure 
that new possibilities in animal training are 
not opened, and to this degree the case 
may strike out on new ground. But that 
is a very different matter from believing 
that the performance represents in any 
sense a communication from other worlds 
or a clean-cut supernormal contact via te- 
lepathy or allied means betwen the human 
and the animal mind.”’ 

At the pony’s first performance in Hy- 
slop House, Mr. Bond and I were both pres- 
ent, and Mr. Bond made detailed memo- 
randa from which it is possible to give a 
full account of the proceedings. The pony 
was first required to give his age in years, 
months and days; and then to give the 
present date complete — year first, then 

month, then day. 

‘Mr. Goadby now drew in chalk upon the 
blackboard, at random, the numbers 2617 
and 4329, one under the other as for addi- 
tion. The pony gave the sum correctly, 
proceeding from right to left as though ac- 
tually engaged in a process of adding: i. e., 
giving the digits of the sum in the order 
6—4—9—6. As each digit was given, Mr. 
Goadby wrote it in its place so that at the 
end the correct sum, 6946, appeared in 
the correct place. A subtraction was then 
set, and similarly engineered: the minuend 
being 4327, the subtrahend 1802, and the 
difference, 2465, being arrived at without 
error. Mr. Goadby then wrote on the board 
an indicated division, 624 divided by 8; 
and the correct dividend 78 was given in 
the same way. 

Black Bear was now asked to spell out 
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the name of his mother (Charm) ; he gave 
C—H—A—M; asked whether he had not 
omitted a letter he went to the rack and 
selected R. He was asked whether he had 
a girl and he nodded for yes. He then at 
demand spelled out her name: J-A-N-E 
J-U-M-P. He failed to indicate either 
‘*ves’’ or ‘‘no’’ when asked if he knew 
where he lived, but when instructed to spell 
it out he did so: H-A-Y-M-O-U-N-T, the 
name of the farm on which he is quartered. 

Asked to give the name of ‘‘one of those 
fellows who ask questions that nobody can 
understand’’ he spelled out G-O-A-D-B-Y ; 
and asked for the other one, he gave the 
full name F-R-E-D-K B-L-I-G-H B-O N D. 
When asked this question at Briarcliff he 
had spelt out the first name in full and had 
given the second one as B-L-Y-E. The 
name as now given corresponds with the 
way Mr. Bond himself signs it, with the 
abbreviated cognomen and the middle name 
correctly spelled. 


The next question was: ‘‘Who is going 
to be the next President of the United 
States ;’’ and the answer was: ‘‘A-L.’’ One 
would be confident that Mr. Barrett is a 
Democrat, and a wet. 

The pony was now shown Mr. Barrett’s 
watch, on which the hands stood at 9:15. 
He was asked the time; he delayed so long 
answering that a full minute had elapsed 
before he gave his response; and when he 
gave it it was 9:16, allowing for the elapsed 
time. 

It was now explained to the audience 
that Black Bear was able to count money 
and make change. A collection of nickels, 
dimes, quarters and half-dollars was laid 
out on the table; Mr. Goadby displayed a 
dollar bill to the pony and demanded 
change for eighty-five cents. Black bear 
picked out a nickel and a dime with his 
lips and teeth and dropped them in Mr. 
Goadby’s hand. Asked then.to give change 
for sixty-five cents, he offered only a quar- 
ter and had to be asked by Mr. Barrett 
whether there was any more before he gave 
the other dime. Instructed to give a quar- 
ter to one of the sitters, he did this cor- 
rectly. 

Asked to show how he bites, how he 
makes goo-goo eyes, and how he kisses the 
ladies, the pony met all three demands suc- 
cessfully, demonstrating in the last in- 
stance on one of the ladies in the audience. 

Asked now to ‘‘show me Mr. Goadby’s 
eyeglasses’ and ‘‘show me the end of his 
nose,’’ in each case he touched the desired 









item with his lips. He did as well for an- 
other sitter, a lady, when asked to find the 
thumb of her right hand, and the little fin- 
ger of her left. 

Mr. Barrett now said: ‘‘There’s a man 
sitting here with a Piccadilly collar and a 
black cord to his glasses. Show him to us.’’ 
The pony picked out the gentleman thus 
described; and then went on to pick out 
‘the red-headed young man’’. Told that 
there was present a lady born in 1883, he 
gave her present age, reverting to the racks, 
as 44. 

The next item I postpone for the mo- 
ment, desiring to comment upon it in some 
detail. Following this item, Mr. Goadby 
drew a square on the board and asked, 
‘‘What is this?’’ The pony spelled out 
S-Q-U-A-R-E. The diagonal was drawn, 
and the pony got as far as H-Y-P in de- 
eribing it (hypothenuse) when Mr. Goadby 
said that was enough and stopped him. 
Mr. Goadby then drew a right triangle, 
whose legs he meant to label 3 and 4, mak- 
ing the length of the hypothenuse 5. He 
got the three figures transposed in his 
mind, however, and labelled the legs 3 and 
5. The pony refused to give any answer. 
On my suggestion Mr. Goadby corrected 
his arithmetic and labelled the legs cor- 
rectly. The pony now gave the rather un- 
expected answer G-O-A-D-B-Y S-T-U-F-F. 
A rectangle 3 x 5 was then drawn, and 
the animal gave its area correctly as 15. 

Pursuing a lead from a previous sitting, 
Mr. Goadby now asked the pony: ‘‘ Have 
you any message from Lodi?’’ The re- 
sponse was spelled out, with little hesita- 
tion and considerable speed: ‘‘Haven’t 
heard from Lodi in a month.’’ This ter- 
minated the evening. 

For the missing item from the above rec- 
ord I must refer to an old schoolboy trick 
of arithmetic. If a three-digit number is 
set down at random, subject only to the 
proviso that all three digits be different; 
and if one be then instructed to reverse 
this number and subtract the one from the 
other, one must, in order to perform the 
subtraction, write the smaller number be- 
low the larger, even if the smaller one be 
the one first named; thus: 

763 
367 


396 
But if the upper number is the larger one, 


its first digit is larger than the first digit 
of the lower one; which involves that the 
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last digit of the lower number be larger 
than the last digit of the wpper one. In 
subtracting, then, we shall have to ‘‘bor- 
low’’. But the center digits must neces- 
sarily be the same in the two numbers; so 
after borrowing, the center digit of the dif- 
ference must be 9 and can be nothing else. 

It is a fact known to every accountant 
that if one number, however large, be ob- 
tainable from another number by mere 
transpositions of the digits, no matter how 
many or how complicated these transposi- 
tions, the difference between the two num- 
bers is divisible by nine. Thus: write 
7,631,675; transpose these digits any way 
you will, say to 1,677,653 ; subtract the see- 
ond number from the first; and the result, 
5,954,022, is divisible by nine. 

Further : if a number is divisible by nine, 
the sum of its digits is also so divisible. In 
the case just displayed, the sum of the 
digits of 5,954,022 is 27; which as we see 
is divisible by nine. 

By the first of these two principles, so 
familiar to everybody who plays with fig- 
ures, the difference (396) in the example 
with which we started must be divisible by 
nine. By the second of these principles, its 
digits must sum up to an exact multiple of 
nine. But the central digit must itself be 
nine. The others cannot be zeros because 
of the way in which we formed our original 
numbers; so they must add up to nine in 
order that the entire three digits may add 
up 18—the only multiple of nine that is 
not too large. If these two digits must add 
up to nine, when we know one of them— 
say the six—we can at once state the other 
one—the three. More: when we know one 
of them—again say the six—we can at once 
state the whole difference: 396. The rea- 
son why this works may not be clear to 
him, but any schoolboy who is interested 


in numerical puzzles will be almost sure to 
know this one. 


The item on the program which I have 
withheld from the above record for further 
discussion was nothing less than this hoary 
old chestnut. Working wholly under Mr. 
Barrett’s instructions, Mr. Goadby wrote 
at random on the board a three-digit num- 
ber; reversed it; and subtracted: 

693 
396 


297 
Neither the pony nor his trainer saw the 
board, but, as I have explained, one does 
not have to see the board—that is part of 
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the trick. Instead of being 
veal the last digit, a slight complication 
was introduced; Mr. Goadby was asked to 
state the difference between the last digit, 
and 10. When he says ‘‘three’’, the last 
digit is known to be ‘‘seven’’; the first 
digit is then known to be ‘‘two,’’ and the 
difference in toto is known to be 297. On 
Mr. Goadby’s stating that the difference 
between the last digit and ten was three, 
the pony gave correctly the difference: 297. 
To those members of the audience not 
aware of the arithmetical trick involved 
this seemed a most mysterious and impres- 
sive result. To Mr. Bond and myself, he 
acquainted with the trick and I eompletely 
eognizant of how and why it works, it made 
the entire performance look very bad in- 
deed. 

I do not suppose that any person will 
credit, for a moment, the hypothesis that 
the pony knows this trick in his own mind 
and there performs it. There remains then 
no other alternative than that Mr. Barrett 
knows it in his mind and there performs 
it; then instructing the pony. Mr. Barrett 
strikes me as altogether the sort of person 
who would regard this little arithmetical 
jugglery as impressive, and who would 
spring it on an intelligent audience. That 
the pony’s answers come to him through 
Mr. Barrett’s mind, surely requires no fur- 
ther proof than it has already had; that 
the means whereby they are transferred 
from that mind to Black Bear’s is a normal 
rather than a supernormal one, the whole 
color of the present incident in my judg- 
ment strongly indicates. 

From the Black Bear performance of 
December 19th I was unavoidably absent ; 
but I have a report from one of those pres- 
ent, a member of the Society who requests 
that his name be withheld. He is by no 
means an unduly harsh critic, but he ren- 
ders to me the following report, from 
which, inasmuch as it closes the present 
article, I omit quotation marks: 

Certain answers. to questions may be 
taken out of their actual order as the basis 
for logical construction of an attempted 


asked to re- 


explanation. When asked who would be 
the next President, the Pony answered 


‘*Al.’? When asked what was wrong with 
Coolidge, he answered: ‘‘Sap won’t run.”’ 
It is ineonceivable that these political hu- 
mors are within the pony’s range of knowl- 
edge, and equally inconceivable that they 
are not known to his master. The follow- 
ing 


also strongly suggest the mentality of 
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his owner, rather than of himself: Being 
asked for the value of ‘‘pi’’, he replied 
‘*Dessert’’. When requested to give the 
common word corresponding to the chem- 
ical symbol **H20°’, he produced an ‘‘H’’ 
and then, if I mistake not, tried to lift ‘‘O”’ 
twice in succession. Would not Mr. Bar- 
rett have read the symbol in this same way ? 

Upon request to repeat, with his owner 
absent from the room, some answer he had 
already given, and Mr. Barrett having 
withdrawn, he was unable to do anything, 
and specially failed to indicate the square 
root of 81, which he had previously stated. 
Upon Mr. Barrett’s return, he explained 
the refusal by saying ‘‘I told you’’. This 
clever excuse, to the effect that it was su- 
perfluous to repeat what he had said be- 
fore, might easily have been held in reserve 
for this test and therefore account for the 
willingness of Mr. Barrett to submit to it. 

There is sufficient in what has now been 
related to make me feel rather sure that 
some, at least, of the answers given by the 
pony were dictated by Mr. Barrett. If 
some were, it proves the existence of a code 
or method of communication, telepathy not, 
of course, being excluded as one alterna- 
tive. 

The close control of Mr. Barrett over 
the pony when he was giving his answers 
was impressive. After he had lifted each 
letter, he would reach over and take it out 
of his mouth. In so doing, instead of turn- 
ing the head toward Mr. Barrett, the pony 
would turn it away, and consequently he 
had to reach his arm around the pony’s 
nose to get the letter, thus bringing his 
head closer to the pony’s than it would 
otherwise have come. His mouth was reg- 
ularly brought within about a foot from 
Black Bear’s ear in the same position each 
time, and there was at this time a faint sug- 
gestion of concentration. His lips were 
slightly open, and while I did not observe 
them move, it does not seem at all indred- 
ible that he could have made sounds audi- 
ble by the pony although not by spectattors 
Assuming that at the start he whispered 
the first letter (although with his mouth 
not so close) he might, when removing it 
from the lips, have indicated the next letter 
and so on. The pony’s movements fol. 
lowed his, letter by letter, in a mechanical 
way. Indeed, the uniformity of his action 
in bringing his mouth near the pony’s 
and the waiting of the pony’s movements 
upon his, was rather wearisome. 

All this, at the very least, presupposes 


a remarkable code which the pony under- 
stood, and which covered all the letters 
and figures. Mr. Goadby invited the spec- 
tators to look for indications of a code by 
means of key words in the running conver- 
sation with the pony which Mr. Barrett 
kept up, or such was my understanding. 
This hypothesis, seemed to me, however, 
much harder to support by the observed 
facts than that of whispers. 


Another possible explanation is a sys- 
tem of signals by means of Mr. Barrett’s 
hands, which were freely placed on the 
pony during the spelling. This is not very 
probable, but it might be considered in 
future tests, by observing whether the con- 
tacts were the same for the same letter on 
different occasions. 


I do not wish to dispute the strong pos- 
sibility of telepathy as a method of dicta- 
tion, rather than an audible or tactual 
code. Really, admitting the common ex- 
istence of telepathy, this is perhaps the eas- 
iest explanation. I would emphasize, 
however, the apparent dictation in some 
way by Mr. Barrett, in some, if not in all 
eases. Indeed, there was a certain sure- 
ness about the pony’s orthogaraphy (not 
to say that he never became confused) 
which contrasted with the original pho- 
nectic spelling of the Elberfeld horses, 
suggested the crude workings of an actual 
animal mind in their cases and of a schooled 
human mind in the animal one. 


Of other tests given to Black Bear that 
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evening, which were thought by those pres- 
ent to be evidential, as indicating the power 
to spell out names unknown to Mr. Barrett, 
I am unable to speak. My seat was far back 
and I did not get the questions and an- 
swers clearly enough to pass judgment. 
I am quite willing to concede that some of 
these answers may indicate supernormal 
faculties beyond reach of the code method 
I have suggested. Mr. Goadby, with whom 
I have not talked, could no doubt set me 
right on some points. The answers I have 
quoted at the beginning may have been 
spelled out to completion perfectly as I 
have written them. The answer ‘‘Al’’ 
might have been overheard as a suggestion 
from the back of the room before the pony 
spelled it out, and there was otherwise a 
disposition audibly to anticipate her move- 
ments. 

The owner’s conduct with the pony did 
not impress me favorably. He brandished 
a whip over him constantly and onee struck 
him, The animal seemed unhappy. His 
turning of his mouth away from 
Mr. Barrett after lifting each letter was 
not a good sign. An impression was 
formed that his training had been through 
fear rather than sympathy, the owner’s 
general manner did not tend to dispel that 
impression. While this method may be ef- 
fectual in training a trick horse, it is 
doubtful whether the highest qualities of 
mind, such as are apparently brought out 
the Elberfeld horses, can be developed 
by an unsympathetic process. 
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THE TIBETAN BOOK OF THE DEAD 


Review of and Abstracts from a Recent Volume 


By W. Y. Evans-WENTz 


FEATURE of many oriental religions 
A is the cultivation of an elaborate be- 

lief as to the steps through which the 
human personality passes during and after 
its death out of the world in which we live; 
and an elaborate ritual to insure its suc- 
cessful traversal of this path. It is by no 
means unusual to have these beliefs and 
this ritual made the subject of an elaborate 
compilation, often under a title which is 
translatable into English as The Book of 
the Dead. Such compilation then serves 
the more permanently to crystallize the 
beliefs about death and the procedures in 
its presence. 

A thoughtless viewpoint might be that 
translation into a western language of such 
compilations would constitute a waste of 
time and energy. Such an attitude would, 
however, be quite without justification. In 
the first place, if of no other interest, the 
Egyptian or the Tibetan or any other Book 
of the Dead is an anthropological docu- 
ment of extreme value. It is not a matter 
of indifference to occidental science what 
oriental races have believed and do believe 
with respect to the religious bases of life, 
the meaning of life and death, and the 
facts of death itself. It is not a matter of 
indifference what other races have believed 
and do believe in these matters, even if we 
are entirely satisfied that their beliefs are 
wrong. And today we are coming into a 
more open-minded attitude which makes us 
at least more hesitant than we were a gen- 
eration ago in laying down the purely ma- 
terialistic dogmas of modern biology which 
alone can give us confidence to say that ori- 
ental views of these matters necessarily are 
wrong; wherefore the translation of orien- 
tal philosophies into English acquires some 
degree of philosophical importance in addi- 


tion to its obvious worth-whileness from the 
purely anthropological standpoint. 

Emphasis is lent to this attitude by the 
recent publication, through no less academ- 
ically respectable a source than the Oxford 
University Press, of a complete translation 
of the Tibetan Book of the Dead. The 
name on the title page is that of Dr. W. Y. 
Evans-Wentz; who modestly endeavors, as 
he says, to suppress his own views and to 
act simply as a mouthpiece. He seems to 
have gone quite deliberately about this 
business of getting the Tibetan religious 
literature before English readers. He tells 
us in his preface that he has spent more 
than five years ‘‘in such research, wander- 
ing from the palm-wreathed shores of Cey- 
lon, and thence through the wonder-land 
of the Hindus, to the glacier-clad heights 
of the Himalayas, seeking out the Wise 
Men of the East.’’ During this research 
he became a disciple of a Tibetan sage, to 
whom he broached his project and from 
whom he received approval therefor and 
extreme cooperation therein. He tells us, 
of this master: 

‘“‘He was quite willing that I Should 
make known his interpretation of the 
higher lamaic teachings and of the subtle 
esotericism underlying the Bardo Thodol 
[native name for the Tibetan Book of the 
Dead, literally translated as Liberation by 
Hearing on the After-Death Plane] follow- 
ing the private and orally transmitted in- 
structions which he as a young man had 
received when living the life of an ascetic 
with his late hermit-guru in Bhutan. Be- 
sides being a man who possessed a consid- 
erable amount of Western learning, he took 
great trouble to enable me to reproduce 
Oriental ideas in a form which would be 
intelligible to the European mind. [This, 
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of course, rather than the mere mechanics 
of translation, is the difficulty which we 
meet in any extensive dealings with Ori- 
ental esotericism.] . . . I have been really 
little more than compiler and editor. To 
the deceased translator, who combined in 
himself a greater knowledge of the occult 
sciences of Tibet and of western science 
than any other Tibetan scholar of this 
epoch, the chief credit for its production 
very naturally belongs.’’ 

The facts set forth in this preface make 
it appear at once that the present compila- 
tion possesses an authority and an impor- 
tance not always to be found in a compar- 
able undertaking. It is eminently the case 
that in the finished product of Dr. Evans- 
Wentz’s labors we have a volume worthy 
of extensive review, and one falling em- 
phatically within the field of this JouRNAL. 
To review a document which consists so 
entirely in the statement of a system of 
philosophy with which our western view- 
points have so very small a common de- 
nominator, however, is far from an easy 
task. In the present instance, it is happily 
one that need not be attacked; because no 
review of the book could possibly do it jus- 
tice to the same extent that justice is done 
it by the Foreword which has been con- 
tributed by Sir John Woodroffe. We there- 
fore propose to give this foreword substan- 
tially in full; and the reader will under- 
stand that the balance of the present re- 
view consists thus of quotation and abstract 
from Sir John’s summary of Dr. Evans- 
Wentz’s work. In this way the reader may 
gain an insight into the Tibetan views 
about death which it would not be possible 
for him to acquire within equal compass 
through any other source. 


The thought of death, Sir John remarks 
by way of attack upon the subject, sug- 
gests two questions. The first is: ‘‘How 
may one avoid death, except when death 
is desired?’’ The avoidance of death is the 
aim when Hathayoga is used to prolong 
present life in the flesh. This is not, in 
the Western sense, a ‘‘yea-saying’’ to 
‘‘life’’, but, for the time being, to a par- 
ticular form of life. Dr. Evans-Wentz 
tells us that according to popular Tibetan 
belief no death is natural. This is the 
notion of most, if not of all, primitive 
peoples. Moreover, physiology also ques- 
tions whether there is any ‘‘natural 
death’’, in the sense of death through mere 
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age without lesion or malady. This Text, 
however, in the language of the renouncer 
of. fleshly life the world over, tells the 
nobly-born that Death comes to all, that 
human kind are not to cling to life on earth 
with its ceaseless wandering in the Worlds 
of birth and death (Sangsara). Rather 
should they implore the aid of the Divine 
Mother for a safe passing through the fear- 
ful state following the body’s dissolution, 
and that they may at length attain all- 
perfect Buddhahood. 

The second question then is: ‘‘How to 
accept Death and die?’’ It is with that 
we are now concerned. Here the technique 
of dying makes Death the entrance to good 
future lives, at first out of, and then again 
in, the flesh, unless and until liberation 
(Nirvana) from the wandering (Sangsara) 
is attained. 

This Book, which is of extraordinary in- 
terest, deals with the period (longer or 
shorter according to the circumstances) 
which, commencing immediately after 
death, ends with ‘‘rebirth’’. In the Bud- 
dhists’ view, Life consists of a series of 
successive states of consciousness. The first 
state is the Birth-Consciousness ; the last is, 
the consciousness existing at the moment of 
death, or the Death-Consciousness. The in- 
terval between the two states of Conscious- 
ness, during which the transformation 
from the ‘‘old’’ to a ‘‘new’’ being is ef- 
fected, is called the Bardo or intermediate 
state, divided into three stages. 

This Manual, common in various ver- 
sions throughout Tibet, is one of a class 
amongst which Dr. Evans-Wentz includes 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead, a guide 
for the use of the Ka or so-called 
‘*Double’’, the De Arte Moriendi and other 
similar medieval treatises on the craft of 
dying, to which may be added the Orphie 
Manual ealled The Descent into Hades and 
other like guide-books for the use of the 
dead, the Pretakhanda of the Hindu Ga- 
ruda Purana, Swedenborg’s De Coelo et de 
Inferno, Rusea’s De Inferno, and several 
other eschatological works both ancient and 
modern. Both the original text and Dr. 
Evans-Wentz’s Introduction form a very 
valuable contribution to the Science of 
Death from the standpoint of the Tibetan 
Mahayana Buddhism of the _ so-called 
‘‘Tantrik’’ type. The book is welcome not 


merely in virtue of its particular subject- 
matter, but because the ritual works of any 
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religion enable us more fully to compre- 
hend the philosophy and psychology of the 
system to which they belong. 

The Text has three characteristics. It 
is, firstly, a work on the Art of Dying; for 
Death, as well as Life, is an Art, though 
both are often enough muddled through. 
There is a Bengali saying, ‘‘Of what use 
are Fapa and Tapas (two forms of devo- 
tion) if one knoweth not how to die?’’ 
Secondly, it is a manual of religious thera- 
peutic for the last moments, and a psy- 
churgy exorcising, instructing, consoling, 
and fortifying by the rites of the dying, 
him who is about to pass on to another life. 
Thirdly, it describes the experiences of the 
deceased during the intermediate period, 
and instructs him in regard thereto. It is 
thus also a Traveller’s Guide to Other 
Worlds. 

The doctrine of ‘‘Reinearnation’’ on the 
one hand and of ‘‘Resurrection’’ on the 
other is the chief difference between the 
four leading Religions—Brahmanism, Bud- 
dhism, Christianity, and Islam. Christian- 
ity, in its orthodox form, rejects the most 
ancient and widespread belief of Reincar- 
nation, and admits one universe only—this, 
the first and last—and two lives, one here 
in the natural body and one hereafter in 
the body of Resurrection. It has been suc- 
einctly said that as Metempsychosis makes 
the same soul, so Resurrection makes the 
same body serve for more than one Life. 
But the latter doctrine limits man’s lives 
to two in number, of which the first or 
present determines for ever the character 
of the second or future. 

3rahmanism and Buddhism would ac- 
cept the doctrine that ‘‘as a tree falls so 
shall it lie’’, but they deny that it so lies 
for ever. To the adherents of these two 
kindred beliefs this present universe is not 
the first and last. It is but one of an in- 
finite series, without absolute beginning or 
end, though each universe of the series ap- 
pears and disappears. They also teach a 
series of successive existences therein until 
morality, devotion, and knowledge produce 
that high form of detachment which is the 
eause of Liberation from the cycle of birth 
and death called ‘‘The Wandering’’ (or 
Sangsara). Freedom is the attainment of 
the Supreme State called the Void, Nir- 
vana, and by other names. They deny that 
there is only one universe, with one life for 
each of its human units, and then a divi- 
sion of men for all eternity into those who 


are saved in Heaven or are in Limbo and 
those who are lost in Hell. Whilst they 
agree in holding that there is a suitable 
body for enjoyment or suffering in Heaven 
and Hell, it is not a resurrected body, for 
the fleshly body on death is dissolved for 
ever. 

The need of some body always exists, ex- 
cept for the non-dualist who believes in a 
bodiless (Videha) Liberation (Mukti) ; and 
each of the four religions affirms that there 
is a subtle and death-surviving element— 
vital and psychical—in the physical body 
of flesh and blood, whether it be a perma- 
nent entity or Self, such as the Brah- 
manic Atma, the Moslem Ruh, and the 
Christian ‘‘Soul’’, or whether it be only a 
complex of activities (or Skandha), psych- 
ical and physical, with life as their fune- 
tion—a complex in continual change, and, 
therefore, a series of physical and psychical 
momentary states, successively generated 
the one from the other, a continuous trans- 
formation, as the Buddhists are said to 
hold. Thus to none of these Faiths is death 
an absolute ending, but to all it is only 
the separation of the Psyche from the gross 
body. The former then enters on a new 
life, whilst the latter, having lost its prin- 
ciple of animation, decays. As Dr. Evans- 
Wentz so concisely says, Death disincar- 
nates the ‘‘soul-complex’’, as Birth inear- 
nates it. In other words, Death is itself 
only an initiation into another form of life 
than that of which it is the ending. 

On the subject of the physical aspect of 
Death, the attention of the reader is drawn 
to the remarkable analysis here given of 
symptoms which precede it. These are 
stated because it is necessary for the dying 
man and his helpers to be prepared for the 
final and decisive moment when it comes. 
Noteworthy, too, is the description of 
sounds heard as (to use Dr. Evans-Wentz’s 
language) ‘‘the psychie resultants of the 
disintegrating process called death’’. They 
call to mind the humming, rolling, and 
crackling noises heard before and up to fif- 
teen hours after death, which, recognized 
by Greunwaldi in 1618 and referred to by 
later writers, were in 1862 made the sub- 
ject of special study by Dr. Collingues. 

But it is said that the chain of conscious 
states is not always broken by death, since 
there is Phowa, or power to project con- 
sciousness and enter the body of another. 
Indian occultism speaks of the same power 
of leaving one’s body (Svechhhotkranti), 











which, according to the Tantraraja (ch. 
xxvil, vv. 45-7, 72-80), is accomplished 
through the operation (Vayudharana) of 
the vital activity (or Vayu) in thirty-eight 
points, or junctions (Marma), of the body. 
How, it may be asked, does this practice 
work in with the general doctrine or ‘‘rein- 
carnation’’? We should have been glad if 
Dr. Evans-Wentz had elucidated this point. 
On principle, it would seem that in the case 
of entry into an unborn body such entry 
may be made into the Matrix in the same 
way as if it had occurred after a break of 
consciousness in death. But in the case of 
entry into beings already born the opera- 
tion of the power or Siddhi would appear 
to be by the way of possession (Avesha) 
by one consciousness of the consciousness 
and body of another, differing from the 
more ordinary case by the fact that the 
possessing consciousness does not return to 
its body, which ex hypothesi is about to die 
when the consciousness leaves it. 

If transference of consciousness is ef- 
fected, there is, of course, no Bardo, which 
involves the break of consciousness by 
death. Otherwise, the Text is read. 

Then, as the breathing is about to cease, 
instruction is given and the arteries are 
pressed. This is done to keep the dying 
person conscious with a consciousness 
rightly directed. For the nature of the 
Death-consciousness determines the future 

state of the ‘‘soul-complex’’, existence be- 
ing the continuous transformation of one 
conscious state into another. Both in Cath- 
olic and Hindu ritual for the dying there 
is constant prayer and repetition of the sa- 
cred names. 

The pressing of the arteries regulates the 
path to be taken by the outgoing vital cur- 
rent (Prana). The proper path is that 
which passes through the Brahmarandhra, 
or Foramen of Monro. This notion appears 
to have been widely held (to quote an in- 
stance) even in so remote and primitive a 
spot as San Cristobal in the Solomon 
Islands (see Threshold of the Pacific, by 
C..E. Fox). The function of a holed-stone 
in a Dolmen found there (reminiscent of 
the Dolmen @ dalle percée common in the 
Marne district of Western Europe, in 
South Russia, and in Southern India) is 
‘‘to allow the free passage to its natural 
seat, the head, of the dead man’s adaro, or 
‘double’ ’’. 


According to Hindu belief (see Preta- 
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khanda of Garuda Purana) there are nine 
apertures of the body which are the means 
of experience, and which, in the divine as- 
pect, are the Lords (Natha) or Gurus. A 
good exit is one which is above the navel. 
Of such exits the best is through the fissure 
on the top of the cranium called Brahma- 
randhra, This is above the physical cere- 
brum and the Yoga centre ealled ‘‘ Lotus 
of the Thousand Petals’’ (Sahasrara Pad- 
ma), wherein Spirit is most manifest, since 
it is the seat of Consciousness. Because of 
this, the orthodox Hindu wears a crest-lock 
(Shikha) at this spot; not, as some have 
absurdly supposed, so that he may thereby 
be gripped and taken to Heaven or Hell, 
but because the Shikha is, as it were, a flag 
and its staff, raised before and in honour 
of the abode of the Supreme Lord, Who is 
Pure Consciousness itself. (The fancy-pic- 
ture in a recent work by C. Lancelin, La 
Vie posthume, p. 96, does not show the 
aperture of exit, which is given in Plate 8 
of the second edition of Arthur Avalon’s 
Serpent Power, p. 93.) 

Whatever be the ground for the belief 
and practice of primitive peoples, acecord- 
ing to Yoga doctrine, the head is the chief 
centre of consciousness, regulating other 
subordinate centres in the spinal column. 
By withdrawal of the vital current through 
the central or Sushumna ‘‘nerve’’ (nadi), 
the lower parts of the body are devitalized, 
and there is vivid concentrated functioning 
at the cerebral centre. 

Exotericism speaks of the ‘‘Book of 
Judgement’’. This is an objective symbol 
of the ‘‘Book’’ of Memory. The ‘‘read- 
ing’’ of that ‘‘Book’’ is the recalling to 
mind by the dying man of the whole of 
his past life on earth before he passes 
from it.1 The vital current at length es- 
capes from the place where it last fune- 
tioned. In Yoga, thought and breathing 
being interdependent, exit through the 
Brahmarandhra connotes previous activity 
at the highest centre Before such exit, and 
whilst self-consciousness lasts, the mental 
contents are supplied by the ritual, which 
is so designed as to secure a good death, 
and, therefore (later on), birth-conscious- 
ness. 

At the moment of death the empiric con- 
sciousness, or consciousness of objects, is 





1, That such a review ot earth-life is experienced by 
the dying has been frequently attested by persons who 
had begun to die, as, + example, in drowning, and then 
been resuscitated—W. Y. E-W. 
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lost. There is what is popularly called a 
‘‘swoon’’, which is, however, the corollary 
of super-consciousness itself, or the Clear 
Light of the Void; for the swoon is in, and 
of, the Consciousness as knower of objects 
(Vijnana Skandha). This empiric con- 
sciousness disappears, unveiling Pure Con- 
sciousness, which is ever ready to be ‘‘dis- 
covered’’ by those who have the will to 
seck and the power to find It. 

That clear, colorless Light is a sense- 
symbol of the formless Void, ‘‘beyond the 
Light of Sun, Moon, and Fire’’, to use the 
words of the Indian Gita. It is clear and 
colorless, but mayik (or ‘‘form’’) bodies 
are colored in various ways. For color im- 
plies and denotes form. The Formless is 
colorless. The use of psycho-physical chro- 
matism is common to the Hindu and Bud- 
dhist Tantras,-and may be found in some 
Islamic mystical systems also. 

What then is this Void? It is not abso- 
lutely ‘‘nothingness’’. It is the Alogical, 


to which no categories drawn from the 
world of name and form apply. But what- 
ever may have been held by the Madhya- 
mika Bauddha, a Vedantist would say that 
‘*Being’’, or ‘‘Is-ness’’, is applicable even 
in the case of the Void, which is experi- 


enced as ‘‘is’’ (asti). The Void is thus, in 
this view, the negation of all determina- 
tions, but not of ‘‘Is-ness’’ as such, as has 
been supposed in accounts given of Bud- 
dhist ‘‘Nihilism’’; but it is nothing known 
to finite experience in form, and, therefore, 
for those who have had no other experience, 
it is no-thing. - 

A description of Buddhist Mahayana 
teaching which js at once more succinct and 
clear than, to my. knowledge, any other, is 
given in the Tjbetan work, The Path of 
Good Wishes of Samanta Bhadra, which I 
have published in the seventh volume of 
Tantrik Texts (p. xxi et seq.) and here 
summarize and explain. 

All is either Sangsara or Nirvana. The 
first is finite experience in the ‘‘Six 
Worlds’’ or Loka—a word which means 
‘‘that which is experienced’’ (Lokyante). 
The second, or Nirvana, is, negatively 
speaking, release from such experience, 
that is from the worlds of Birth and Death 
and their pains. The Void cannot even be 
strictly called Nirvana, for this is a term 
relative to the world, and the Void is be- 
yond all relations. Positively, and con- 
comitantly with such release, it is the Per- 
fect Experience which is Buddhahood, 


which, again, from the cognitive aspect, is 
Consciousness unobscured by the darkness 
of Unconsciousness, that is to say, Con- 
sciousness freed of all limitation. From the 
emotional aspect, it is pure Bliss unaffected 
by sorrow; and from the volitional aspect, 
it is freedom of action and almighty power 
(Amogha-Siddhi). Perfect Experience is 
an eternal or, more strictly speaking, a 
timeless state. Imperfect Experience is also 
eternal in the sense that the series of uni- 
verses in which it is undergone is infinite. 
The religious, that is practical, problem is 
then how from the lesser experience to pass 
into that which is complete, called by the 
Upanishads ‘‘the Whole’’ or Purna. This 
is done by the removal of obscuration. At 
base, the two are one—the Void, uncreated, 
independent, uncompounded, and beyond 
mind and speech. If this were not so, Lib- 
eration would not be possible. Man is in 
fact liberated, but does not know it, When 
he realizes it, he is freed. The great say- 
ing of the Buddhist work the Prajna-Para- 
mita runs thus: ‘‘Form (Rupa) is the Void 
and the Void is Form’’. Realization of 
the Void is to be a Buddha, or ‘‘ Knower’’, 
and not to realize it is to be an ‘‘ignorant 
being’’ in the Sangsara. The two paths, 
then, are Knowledge and Ignorance. The 
first path leads to—and, as actual realiza- 
tion, is—Nirvana. The second means con- 
tinuance of fleshly life as man or brute, 
or as a denizen of the other four Lokas. 
Ignorance in the individual is in its cosmic 
aspect Maya, which in Tibetan (sGyuma) 
means a magical show. In its most generic 
form, the former is that which produces 
the pragmatic, but, in a transcendental 
sense, the ‘‘unreal’’ notion of self and 
otherness. This is the root cause of error 
(whether in knowing, feeling, or action) 
which becomes manifest as the ‘‘Six Poi- 
sons’’ (which Hindus eall the ‘‘Six Ene- 
mies’’) of the Six Lokas of Sangsara (of 
which the Text gives five only)—pride, 
jealousy, sloth (or ignorance), anger, 
greed, and lust. The Text constantly wipzes 
upon the dying or ‘‘dead’’ man to recog- 
nize in the apparitions, which he is about 
to see or sees, the creatures of his own 
maya-governed mind, veiling from him the 
Clear Light of the Void. If he does so, 
he is liberated at any stage. 

This philosophical scheme has so obvious 
a resemblance to the Indian Mayavada Ve- 
danta that the Vaishnava Padma Purana 
dubs that system ‘‘a bad scripture and 
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covert Buddhism’’ (mayavadam asachchas- 
tram prachchhannam bauddham). Never- 
theless, its great scholastic, ‘*the incompar- 
able Shangkaracharyya’’, as Sir William 
Jones ealls him, combated the Buddhists in 
their denial of a permanent Self (Atma), 
as also their subjectivism, at the same time 
holding that the notion of an individual 
self and that of a world of objects were 
pragmatic truths only, superseded by and 
on the attainment of a state of Liberation 
which has little, if anything, to distinguish 
it from the Buddhist Void. The difference 
between the two systems, though real, is 
less than is generally supposed. This is a 
matter, however, which it would be out of 
place to discuss further here. 

However this may be, the after-death 
apparitions are ‘‘real’’ enough for the de- 
ceased who does not, as and when they ap- 
pear, recognize their unsubstantiality and 
cleave his way through them to the Void. 
The Clear Light is spoken of in the Bardo 
Thodol as such a Dazzlement as is produced 
by an infinitely vibrant landscape in the 
springtide. This joyous picture is not, of 
course, a statement of what It is in itself, 
for It is not an object, but is a translation 
in terms of objective vision of a great, but, 
in itself, indescribable joyful inner experi- 
ence. My attention was drawn, in this con- 
nection, to a passage in a paper on the Ava- 
tamsaka Sutra (ch. xv), by Mr. Hsu, a 
Chinese scholar, which says, ‘‘The Bodhi- 
sattva emits the light called ‘Seeing the 
Buddha’ in order to make the dying think 
about the Tathagata and so enable them to 
go to the pure realms of the latter after 
death’’. 

The dying or deceased man is adjured to 
recognize the Clear Light and thus liberate 
himself. If he does so, it is because he is 
himself ripe for the liberated state which 
is thus presented to him. If he does not 
(as is commonly the ease), it is because the 
pull of worldly tendency (Sangskara) 
draws him away. He is then presented 
with the secondary Clear Light, which is 
first somewhat dimmed to him by the gen- 
eral Maya. If the mind does not find its 
resting-place here, the first or Chikhat 
Bardo, which may last for several days, or 
‘‘for the time that it takes to snap a fin- 
ger’’ (according to the state of the de- 
ceased), comes to an end. 

In the next stage (Chonyid Bardo) 
there is a recovery of the Death-Conscious- 
ness of objects. In one sense, that is com- 
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pared with a swoon, it is a rewakening. 
But it is not a waking-state such as existed 
before death. The ‘‘soul-complex’’ emerges 
from its experience of the Void into a state 
like that of dream. This continues until it 
attains a new fleshly body and thus really 
awakes to earth-life again. For this world- 
experience is life in such a body. 

When I first read the account of the fif- 
teen days following recovery from the 
‘‘swoon’’, I thought it was meant to be 
a scheme of gradual arising of limited con- 
sciousness, analogous to that described in 
the thirty-six Tattvas by the Northern 
Shawagama and its Tantras, a process 
which is given in its ritual form in the 
Tantrik Bhutashuddhi rite and in Laya or 
Kundalini Yoga. But on closer examina- 
tion I found that this was not so. After 
the ending of the first Bardo the scheme 
commences with the complete recovery, 
without intermediate stages, of the Death- 
Consciousness. The psychic life is taken 
up and continued from that point, that is 
from the stage immediately prior to the 
““swoon’’.t Life immediately after death 
is, according to this view, as Spiritists as- 
sert, similar to, and a continuation of, the 
life preceding it. As in Swedenborg’s ac- 
count, and in the recent play Outward 
Bound, the deceased does not at first know 
that he is ‘‘dead’’. Swedenborg, who also 
speaks of an intermediate state, says that, 
except for those immediately translated to 
Heaven or Hell, the first state of man after 
death is like his state in the world, so that 
he knows no other, believing that he is still 
in the world notwithstanding his death. 


Two illustrations may be given of the 
doctrine of the continuity and the similar- 
ity of experience before and immediately 
after death. In India, on the one hand, 
there are reports of hauntings by unhappy 
ghosts or Pretas, which hauntings are said 
to be allayed by the performance of the 
Preta Shraddha rite at the sacred town of 
Gaya. On the other hand, I have heard of 
a case in England where it was alleged that 
a haunting ceased on the saying of a Re- 
quiem Mass. In this case, it was supposed 
that a Catholic soul in Purgatory felt in 
need of a rite which in its earth-life it had 
been taught to regard as bringing peace to 
the dead. The Hindu ghost craves for the 
Hindu rite which gives to it a new body in 
lieu of that destroyed on the funeral pyre. 


1. Cf. Yogavashishtha, clx, v. 41. 
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These souls do not (in an Indian view) 
cease to be Hindu or Catholic, or lose their 
respective beliefs because of their death. 
Nor (in this view) do those who have 
passed on necessarily and at once lose any 
habit, even though it be drinking and 
smoking. But in the after-death stage the 
‘‘whiskey and cigars’’ of which we have 
heard are not gross, material things. Just 
as a dream reproduces waking experiences, 
so in the after-death state a man who was 
wont to drink and smoke imagines that he 
still does so. We have here to deal with 
‘‘dream whiskey’’ and ‘‘dream cigars’’ 
which, though imaginary, are, for the 
dreamer, as real as the substances he drank 
and smoked in his waking state.” 

Subsequently, the deceased becomes 
aware that he is ‘‘dead’’. But as he earries 
over with him the recollection of his past 
life, he, at first, still thinks that he has 
such a physical body as he had before. It 
is, in fact, a dream-body, such as that of 
persons seen in dreams. It is an imagined 
body, which, as the Text says, is neither 
reflected in a mirror nor casts a shadow, 
and which can do such wonders as passing 
through mountains and the like, since 
Imagination is the greatest of magicians. 
Even in life on earth a man may imagine 
that he has a limb where he has none. Long 
after a man’s leg has been amputated above 
the knee he can ‘‘feel his toes’’, or is con- 
vineed that the sole of his foot (buried 
days before) is tickling. In the after- 
death state the deceased imagines that he 
has a physical body, though he has been 
severed therefrom by the high surgery of 
death. In such a body the deceased goes 
through a complex of experiences [for Sir 
John’s description of which space is here 
lacking]. 

About the fifteenth day, passage is made 
into the Third Bardo, in which the de- 


2. The editor [of the volume under review] has heard 
of a European planter who, having died in the jungles of 
the Malabar country of South-west India, was buried 
there by the people. Some years afterwards, a friend of 
the planter found the grave carefully fenced in and 
covered with empty whisky and beer bottles. At a loss 
to understand such an unusual sight, he asked for an ex- 
planation, and was told that the dead sahib’s ghost had 
caused much trouble and that no way had been dis- 
covered to lay the ghost until an old witch-doctor de- 
clared that the ghost craved whisky and beer, to which it 
had long been habituated when in the flesh and which 
were the real cause of its separation from the fleshly 
body. The people, although religiously opposed to in- 
toxicants, began purchasing bottled whisky and beer of 
the same brands which the sahib was well known to have 
used, and, with a regular ritual for the dead, began sacri- 
ficing them to the ghost by pouring them out upon the 
grave. Finding that this kept the ghost quiet they kept 
up the practice in self-defense.—W. Y. EW. 


ceased, if not previously liberated, seeks 
‘*Rebirth’’. His past life has now become 
dim. That of the future is indicated by 
certain premonitory signs which represent 
the first movements of desire towards ful- 
filment. The ‘‘soul-complex’’ takes on the 
color of the Loka in which it is destined to 
be born. If the deceased’s Karma leads 
him to Hell, thither he goes after the 
Judgement, in a subtle body which cannot 
be injured or destroyed, but in which he 
may suffer atrocious pain. Or he may go 
to the Heaven-world or other Loka, to re- 
turn at length and in all cases (for neither 
punishment nor reward are eternal) to 
earth, whereon only can new Karma be 
made. Such return takes place after ex- 
piation of his sins in Hell, or the expira- 
tion of the term of enjoyment in Heaven 
which his Karma has gained for him. If, 
however, the lot of the deceased is immedi- 
ate rebirth on earth, he sees visions of 
mating men and women. He, at this final 
stage towards the awakening to earth-life, 
now knows that he has not a gross body of 
flesh and blood. He urgently desires to 


have one, in order that he may again en- 
joy physical life on the earth-world. 


The Freudian psycho-analyst will find 


herein a remarkable passage supporting his 
doctrine of aversion of the son for the 
father. The passage says that, if the de- 
ceased is to be born as a male, the feeling 
of its being a male comes upon the knower, 
and a feeling of intense aversion for the 
father and attraction for the mother is be- 
gotten, and vice versa as regards birth as 
a female. This is, however, an old Bud- 
dhist qloctrine found elsewhere. Professor 
De la Vallee Poussin cites a comparable 
passage (Bouddhisme: Etudes et Mat- 
eriaux, Abhidharmakosha, iii. 15, p. 25). 
The work cited also contains other inter- 
esting details concerning the embryo. (See, 


too, the same author’s La Theorie de douze 
causes. ) 


At length the deceased passes out of the 
Bardo dream-world into a womb of flesh 
and blood, issuing thence once more into 
the waking state of earth experience. This 
is what in English is called Re-inearna- 
tion, or Re-birth in the flesh. The Sanskrit 
term is Sangsara, that is ,‘‘rising and ris- 
ing again’’ (Punarutpatti) in the worlds 
of birth and death. Nothing is permanent, 
but all is transitory. In life, the ‘‘soul- 
complex’’ is never for two consecutive 





moments the same, but is, like the body, 
in constant change. There is thus a series 
(Santana) of successive, and, in one sense, 
different states, which are in themselves 
but momentary. There is still a unifying 
bond in that each momentary state is a 
present transformation representative of 
all those which are past, as it will be the 
generator of all future transformations po- 
tentially involved in it. 

This process is not interrupted by death. 
Change continues in the Skandhas (or con- 
stituents of the organism) other than the 
gross body which has been cast off and 
which undergoes changes of its own. But 
there is this difference: the after-death 
change is merely the result of the action 
of accumulated past Karma and does not, 
as in earthly life, creath new Karma, for 
which a physical body is necessary. (Bud- 
dhism, Hinduism, and Christianity are in 
agreement in holding that man’s destiny 
is decided on Earth, though the last differs 
from the first two, as explained above, on 
the question whether there is more than 
one life on Earth.) There is no breach 
(Uchchheeda) of consciousness, but a con- 
tinuity of transformation. The Death- 
Consciousness is the starting point, fol- 
lowed by the other states of consciousness 
already described. Karma at length gene- 
rates a fully-formed desire or mental ac- 
tion. This last is followed by the conscious- 
ness taking up its abode in a suitable 
matrix, whence it is born again as a Birth- 
Consciousness. What is so born is not al- 
together different from what has gone be- 
fore, because it is the present transforma- 
tion of it; and has no other independent 
existence. 


There are thus successive births of (to 
use Professor de la Vallee Poussin’s term) 
a ‘‘fiuid soul-complex’’, because the series 
of psychic states continues at intervals of 
time to enter the physical womb of living 
beings. It has been said by the authority 
cited (Way to Nirvana, p. 85) that the 
birth-consciousness of a new celestial or 
infernal being makes for itself and by it- 
self, out of unorganized matter, the body 
it is to inhabit. Therefore the birth of 
such beings will follow immediately after 
the death of the being which is to be reborn 
as an infernal or celestial being. But the 


case is said to be different, as a rule, where 
there is to be ‘‘reincarnation’’, that is 
in the flesh. 


‘*rebirth’”’ Conception and 
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birth then presuppose physical cirecum- 
stances that may not be realized at the 
moment of the death of the being to be ‘‘re- 
incarnated’’. In these cases and others 
it is alleged that the dying consciousness 
cannot be continued at once into the birth- 
consciousness of a new being. The Profes- 
sor says that this difficulty is solved .by 
those Schools which, maintaining the in- 
termediary existence (Antarabhava), hold 
that the dying consciousness is continued 
into a short-lived being called Gandharva, 
which lasts for seven days, or seven times 
seven days (cf. the forty-nine days of the 
Bardo). This Gandharva creates, with the 
help of the conceptional elements, an em- 
bryo as soon as it can find opportunity. 
This doctrine, if it has been rightly under- 
stood, is apparently another and cruder 
version of the Bardo doctrine. There can- 
not, in any philosophic view of the doc- 
trine of Karma, be any ‘‘hold up’’ of what 
is a continuous. life-process. Such process 
does not consist of independent sections 
waiting upon one another. And so a ‘‘soul- 
complex’’ cannot be ready to reinecarnate 
before the circumstances are fit for it. The 
law which determines that a being shall in- 
carnate is the same as that which provides 
the means and conditions by, and under 
which, the incarnation is to take place. 
Nor is the body of the infernal or celestial 
being gross matter. This is clear from the 
present Text. 

Dr. Evans-Wentz raises again the de- 


-bated question of the transmigration of 


human ‘‘souls’’ into sub-human bodies, a 
process which this Text, exoterically 
viewed, seems to assume, and which is, as 
he points out, the general Hindu and Bud- 
dhist belief. It seems to be an irrational. 
though it may be a popular, belief that 
a human ‘‘soul’’ can permanently inhabit 
a sub-human body as its own. For the 
body cannot exist in such disagreement 
with its occupant. The right doctrine ap- 
pears to be that, as man has evolved 
through the lowest forms of being (Hindu- 
ism speaks of 8,400,000 graded kinds of 
births culminating in man), so by miscon- 
duct and neglect to use the opportunity of 
manhood there can, equally, be a descent 
along the ‘‘downward path’’ to the same 
low forms of being from which humanity 
has, with difficulty, emerged. The Sans- 
krit term Durlabham, meaning ‘‘ difficult 
to get’’, refers to this difficulty of secur- 
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ing human birth. But such descent in- 
volves (as Dr. Evans-Wentz says) the loss 
of the human nature and the enormous 
lengths of time involved in the concept of 
a creation epoch, 

If the series (Santana) of conscious 
states are determined by the past Karma, 
it may be asked how that liberty of choice 
exists which the whole Text assumes by its 
injunctions to the deceased to do this or 
to avoid that. No doubt even in one in- 
dividual there are diverse’ tendencies 
(Sangskara). But the question still re- 
mains. If the Karma ready to ripen de- 
termines the action, then advice to the 
accused is useless. If the ‘‘soul’’ is free 
to choose, there is no determination by 
Karma. Hinduism holds that, notwith- 
standing the influence of Karma, the Atma 
is essentially free. Here the answer ap- 
pears to be twofold. Apart from what is 


next stated, the instructions given may, by 
their suggestions, call up that one of sev- 
eral latent tendencies which tends towards 
the action counselled. Further, this sys- 
tem allows that one ‘‘soul’’ can help an- 
other. And so there are prayers for, and 
applicatifn of merits to, the deceased, just 
as we find in Hinduism the Pretashradrha, 
in Catholicism the Requiem Mass, and in 
Islam the Moslem’s Fatiha. In this and 
other matters one mind can, it is alleged, 
influence another otherwise than through 
the ordinary sense channels whether before 
or after death. There is also a fendency to 
overlook collective Karma and its effects. 
An individual is not only affected by his 
own Karma, but by that of the community 
to which he belongs. A wider question 
arises as to the meaning of Re-incarnation 
Doctrine itself, but this is not the place to 
discuss it. 








t 


from Reports Received 





EADERS of the JourNnAL will no 
R doubt remember my rather extensive 
review, in the issue of August, 1927, 
of Mr. Dunne’s book, An Experiment with 
Time; and perhaps will recall also the brief 
reversion to the subject in the issue of 
April, 1928. Assuming that their occur- 
rence is really established, I suppose no one 
will dissent from my estimate of the ex- 
treme importance, to psychical research and 
to science in general, of these fleeting pre- 
monitions of the immediate future. 


It will be recalled that Dunne, who is the 
first to systematize the matter in any de- 
gree, lays down rather sharply a limit of 
forty-eight hours within which the realiza- 
tion must come, unless it is of such clean- 
cut character as to be quite unmistakable, 
in which event the term may be almost in- 
definitely extended. It will be recalled al- 
so that these dream premonitions possess 
another characteristic to which attention 
must be directed in most forceful fashion. 


It is a matter of commonplace observa- 
tion that our ordinary dreams are made up 
of a mosaic from the ordinary experiences 
of our waking life; and that this mosaic is 
patched together in most extrordinary 
fashion. A little is borrowed here and an- 
other little there, and an indeterminate 
number of such borrowings is pieced to- 
gether into a dream experience. The several 
elements are not necessarily concordant and 
in many instances they are so discordant 
that in the wildest moments of our waking 
fancies we should never think of juxtapos- 
ing them. The elements taken from a sin- 
gle experience are often recognized with ex- 
treme difficulty as pertaining to that ex- 
perience, because of the way in which they 
are disguised by the elements added from 
other experiences, 

In this connection I am moved to draw 
upon my own experience for a rather bril- 
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liant illustration. I am one of those people 
who are prevented from saying: “‘I sel- 
dom dream’’ only by the very specific 
knowledge of the facts of the general case, 
which make it necessary to assume that 
what happens is rather that one seldom re- 
members his dreams. For some reason on 
which I do not now place my finger, the 
fact that I had had a very long and very 
complicated dream was impressed upon me 
during the night in question, and was ac- 
tively present in my mind on arising the 
next morning. By persistent effort I was 
able to follow out Dunne’s prescription for 
recovering details: I managed to recall 
what I had been thinking of at the instant 
of awakening, and to pursue this back into 
and through the dream. The date was not 
a part of the memorandum which I drew 
up later in the morning, but it was about a 
year ago—shortly after my first exposure 
to Dunne’s book. In the contemporaneous 
memorandum, too, the correspondences 
with past facts out of my life are indicated 
merely by the briefest of notes for my own 
attention: Hyannis-Harwich, 1905 being a 
sample of these which will presently be elu- 
cidated. These notes I expand herewith to 
the point where they will be intelligible to 
my readers; the portion of the record deal- 
ing with the context of the dream itself I 
present unaltered. 

So far as I can push back my recollection 
(the memorandum commences) the dream 
opened on a long, well-paved open descent, 
with the roadway running almost straight 
down the side of a long, straight ridge. I 
was in an automobile which seemed per- 
fectly appropriate, although it was neither 
of the cars which I own at this moment in 
waking life; and I was driving. Despite 
the long vista which I continually had 
down the open road, there several times ap- 
peared a car immediately in front of me, 
and each time I had some undefined diffi- 
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culty in making my brakes come into ac- 
tion promptly enough to avert a rear-end 
collision. Now the general character of the 
hillside vista here dreamed was clearly rec- 
ognized by me, under waking analysis, as 
having been formed by adding, to a cer- 
tain particular view which one gets on 
looking out across the valley of the Alle- 
gheny River from a point on New York 
State Highway No. 17 between Salamanca 
and Jamestown in the western part of the 
state, an equally definite vista of a concrete 
road descending a ridge which one gets in 
the winter, when the foliage is off the trees, 
on looking east toward the First Watchung 
Mountain from a point on Valley View 
Drive immediately north of Milburn, New 
Jersey. The experience of having to brake 
abruptly to avoid hitting a car unexpect- 
edly overtaken or unexpectedly appearing 
from a side road is one that comes to every 
person who drives as much and as speedily 
as I do; I had not had it immediately prior 
to the night of this dream, could not relate 
the dream with any particular instance in 
waking life and the experience of having 
difficulty with my brakes is one that has 
never occurred to me and never could ex- 
cept through the most unanticipable me- 
chanical failure. The general notion of be- 
ing engaged in driving through such a 
landscape as I have pictured is emphati- 
cally part of my experience; my driving, 
whether on one-day picnic jaunts or two- 
week vacations, is always done in the moun- 
tains by preference. I take the present 
dream picture to be, aside from the defin- 
itely recognizable character of the land- 
scape, an unrecognizable complex of my 
driving experiences. 

Presently the valley road, below me, be- 
came visible; and I could clearly see, in the 
distance, the fork at which my own road 
joined this. Without in the least offend- 
ing the dream logic, I came out on to this 
junction, not once but four times in a row; 
and each time, I had the same trouble that 
I had been having with traffic ahead of me 
going my way. Each time I seemed actually 
to negotiate the fork; each time it was then 
again visible below me and to my right, 
on to the same old valley road; and each 
time I knew it to be the same old fork 
on to the same old valley road; each 
time all this seemed right and proper. I 
have no remarks to make about the realiza- 
tion of this experience in life, since it is 
evidently one of those dream fabrications 


lacking sufficient practicability for such 
realization. 

With no transition that the waking mind 
would regard as logical but again without 
offense to the logic of the dream, I now 
found myself at the base of a long, steep, 
winding grade, familiar in the dream but 
having no counterpart in waking life be- 
yond the obvious generalization that in 
driving about through mountainous 
country one gets many experiences com- 
parable to this one. It seemed quite clearly 
to be situated somewhere in the mountains 
of Maryland or Pennsylvania, and to con- 
stitute a junction at which one must choose 
whether one would come east over the Lin- 
coln or the National Highway. Actually 
there exists no such junction in the moun- 
tains; one makes this choice at Wheeling 
or at Pittsburgh or, if one be thoroughly 
familiar with the local unmarked roads, at 
Washington, Pa. This I vaguely knew 
during the dream but it did not annoy me 
in the least. This part of the dream seems 
quite clearly a reflection of my extreme 
familiarity with the highways of this sec- 
tion of the country. 

I chose the northern route; in point of 
fact, although I knew I was at a fork and 
had seen the alternative road a moment 
earlier in the dream, the road which I was 
now taking was the only one now present. 
And now, again with no slightest offense to 
logic, I was no longer in a ear but was rid- 
ing a pedal bicycle. A moment later I was 
trundling it up the steep hill (the last 
time I owned a bicycle, I repeatedly had to 
do this) ; again I had mounted and was rid- 
ing. A car came on me from behind; to 
avoid being struck I had to take to the 
ditch; the deep sand therein spilled me 
off my seat; the sequence to this point be- 
ing an exact duplication of something that 
had happened to me while riding from 
Hyannis, Mass., in the fall of 1905, to at- 
tend a baseball game at Harwich. 

I picked myself up; whereupon I discov- 
ered that the entire bicycle, although not 
touched by the car as this dashed past, 
was lying about in the ditch and the road- 
way, in sections. Now there is a familiar 
vaudeville act in which a trick bicyele fig- 
ures. At a critical stage of the performer’s 
evolutions, this falls apart under him, but 
each part remains intact, so that he is able 
to gather up the fragments, stick them 
together, and mount and resume his riding. 
This was exactly what had occurred in the 








dream. 
how recently I had seen one of the bicycle 
acts with which I connect the episode, but 
I had seen several such and had enjoyed 
them rather more keenly than their intrin- 
sic merits would demand. 


I do not find myself able to say 


In the dream I recognized each unit in 
the wreckage: handle-bars, wheels, dia- 
mond, ete. The diamond had developed a 
mysterious hinge enabling it to open and 
close on itself. This I straightened out 
without difficulty, gathered up the other 
sections and assembled them with the ut- 
most expedition; was in no sense surprised 
to find that they stuck together without the 
necessity for any fastening; and was about 
to mount and ride away, when I discovered 
that the chain was missing. I searched a- 
bout in the ditch and found it. In the 
Hyannis experience of 1905 this had hap- 
pened; the chain had been broken; and I 
had had to make emergency repairs in the 
one link, sufficient to bring me to the near- 
est blacksmith shop. In the dream, when 
I found the chain, not only was it broken 
but one link was entirely missing and could 
not be found. I did not discover this until 
I had brought one end of the severed chain 
around over the sprocket wheels and tried 
to make it meet the other. In waking life, 
I have had this identical experience with 
the timing chain of an automobile that 
stalled between Warren and Palmer, Mass., 
when the chain broke. 


At this point in the dream I suddenly 
found myself with a companion—a young 
lady of wholly charming exterior. She 
was nobody with whom I am acquainted in 
waking life, and no name or identity ap- 
peared for her in the dream; but both her 
presence and her personality seemed to be 
quite a matter of course. I asked her for 
a wire out of her hair with which to splice 
the chain; and she pointed out that with 
bobbed hair she had no occasion to wear 
wires. In waking life joking with Mar- 
gery about the role of hairpins in her 
seance-room feats, I have had the analog 
of this remark made to me. With my fair 
companion of the dream I consulted fur- 
ther, and agreed that we should have to 
walk to the nearest blacksmith shop, where 
we should undoubtedly get a wire. This 
unnatural (for the period) reversion to a 
blacksmith shop rather than to a garage 
seems to constitute a return to the Hyannis 
episode, wherein I got permanent repairs 
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made at such an establishment. In the 
dream, the picture of tying the two ends 
of the broken chain together with wire was 
very clear in my mind; I could even see in 
anticipation the knots in the wire, and the 
protruding ends sticking out from these. 
The picture was of such definiteness as to 
suggest very strongly that it would not 
have occurred in a similar dream by one 
who had had no experience tying knots in 
a wire, and that it was a definite reflection 
of such waking experiences of mine; but 
naturally I can isolate no single episode 
which it particularly suggests. 


The bicycle was now again in sections for 
no reason that I can place a finger on. I 
strung these on one arm as one would string 
a series of rings on a stick; and my com- 
panion and I set out. We came immediate- 
ly to the summit of the mountain; and 
there the road entered the doorway of a 
large restaurant. Pursuing our way inside, 
we came to a point where the road went 
over a table. More exactly, it mounted a 
table; one had to climb up to the higher 
level represented by the table top, and to 
proceed on that level; vet it was clearly a 
table on which the road mounted, and not 
merely a vertical jump that it took. 


During a period of several years when I 
plaved golf constantly on the Mosholu 
Public Links in the Bronx, I had a dream 
which recurred night after night. I would 
find myself playing a certain one of the 
long holes, whose old number I have for- 
gotten and whose present number, follow- 
ing a rearrangement of the course, I do 
not know; but it was emphatically a def- 
inite and recognized hole on these links. 
At least it would be so as I teed up; but 
as I played my drive or sometimes my sec- 
ond shot, it would be complicated by the 
sudden substitution, for the fairway, of 
the Scharles restaurant from the east side 
of Jerome Avenue, where the golfers habit- 
ually lunched. The play of the hole would 
then consist in a series of trick shots, in and 
out of doors and windows, around corners 
of hallways, ete., ete. Unexpected caroms 
off the walls would return the ball to the 
point from which it had just been played, 
or to a worse one; ete., ete. I always 
thought that this dream had its origin in 
the fact that while I habitually hit the ball 
cleanly and in a straight course, my control 
of direction was never good, so that on the 
extremely narrow fairways of Mosholu I 
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constantly found myself playing out of 
the rough, or across the rough from the 
adjoining fairway ; I pictured the dream as 
a jumbling of this habitual condition with 
my habit of going into Scharles for lunch 
or supper. The restaurant was always rec- 
ognized in the dream as the Scharles place, 
though its physical features were not 
those of that place and were not even con- 
stant as the dream recurred from night to 
night. The dream which I am engaged in 
narrating represents the first time that this 
misplaced restaurant scene has occurred in 
my dreams in any other than the golfing 
context; I trace here some connection with 
the fact that motoring now occupies the 
place as my major recreation which golf 
occupied when I was employed at Columbia 
and in enjoyment of more systematic hours 
of daylight leisure. ‘ 

In mounting to the table-top level, my 
companion made the grade in one long, 
sideways step-up, as a person with legs of 
adequate length would do. But I found 
that with the bicycle on one arm and the 
cat under the other I could not quite make 
the big heave necessary to get myself up in 
one step, as the lady had done. So I set the 


bicycle down and climbed up with the cat. 
I have tried, by my entirely casual and 


unannotated introduction of the eat, to 
give a proper picture of the casualness with 
which this animal entered the dream. 
There was no more warning of _ its 
coming than I have given the reader. 
But there was no slightest surprise at its 
presence; it seemed to be quite as proper 
and natural as my manner of introducing 
it would imply. The inability to mount to 
a desired height because of the presence of 
this cat in one arm seemed clearly bor- 
rowed from an experience which I once had 
after going up a tall tree in pursuit of a 
eat that had fled there from dogs and found 
itself too seared to make the attempt at 
descent—a situation of fairly common oc- 
eurrence. In the city one sends for the 
firemen. In the country, one must rely 
upon one’s own resources. With some as- 
sistance I had got to the level of the eat, 
had persuaded the creature not to retreat 
from me as I approached, and had got 
my hands on her. I then found it quite 
impossible to descend without free use of 
both hands, and impossible to get this while 
I had the eat. My difficulty here was, to 
be sure, one of descent and in the dream 
was one of ascent; but the manner in which 


I had grasped the cat was distinctly the 
same in the two cases, and waking recol- 
lection of the dream seemed to make it 
plain that the animal involved was the 
same scrawny disreputable Maltese speci- 
men. 

On the upper level which I had thus at- 
tained there were numerous tables, well- 
filled with diners. I am inclined to think 
that there was some reminiscence of the 
Paris sidewalk cafes here, but would not 
insist too strongly on the point. Auto- 
mobiles from the highway were constantly 
making the climb to the upper level as I 
had done, and once arrived they were 
whizzing about among the tables, ete. I 
was not at all puzzled to know how they 
were negotiating the abrupt rise; it seemed 
quite in order that they should be able to 
do so. My female companion ceased to 
figure in the dream from this point; which 
is to sav, she vanished quite as causally as 
she and the cat and the bicycle had ap- 
peared, and equally without any shock to 
my reason. I followed the road out the 
back door of the restaurant, and found my- 
self in a large, unpaved, ungrassed yard— 
a typical country farmyard with its bare 
dirt surface. The cat was now gone and in 
its place I had the bicycle again, intact, 
rolling it along under one hand while I 
earried the fractured chain in the other. I 
leaned it against the gas-pump (another 
casual interpolation) while I pushed it (the 
contradiction in action not being observ- 
able to the dreaming mind) across the yard 
to the barn, in which I knew by some means 
not nominated in the bond that I should 
find the blacksmith shop. I sought all over 
the extremely messy floor of this for wire, 
but could find onlv hairpins. Waking an- 
alysis completely identified the interior of 
the barn with that of a messy, disreputable 
cross-roads garage in which I once assisted 
the proprietor in his rummaging through 
enormous bins of spare parts in <earch of 
the particular nut that I needed to replace 
one that had dropped off my steering gear 
and rendered mv ear wholly non-dirigible ; 
this experience being five or six vears old 
at the time of the dream. Hairpins being 
not suitable for my purpose, I took a cor- 
set-string (which represented another spon- 
taneous creation of the dreaming mind) 
and svliced the chain together with this. 
The blacksmith was out to lunch, and it 
was obvious to me that I must get away 
with my big bunch of flowers (another in- 





terpolation) before he returned; else I 
should have them taken away from me, 
and perhaps get thrown into jail, in the 
bargain. There was now no doorway or 
other means of exit, however; so I went 
downstairs (1 was outdoors during the 
action already described in this sentence, 
but the need of an exit and the process of 
going downstairs failed to impress me as 
in any sense out of order) and found my- 
self in a large, damp stone cellar. With 
respect to a seepage of water through one 
wall, this was the cellar of my own 
residence; but this is an observation by 
my waking intelligence—no identification 
in whole or in part oceurred during the 
dream. In this cellar I climbed aboard 
an automobile which did not identify it- 
self with the car in which the dream open- 
ed, and which seemed to be a wholly pro- 
per part of the cellar furnishings; and in 
this car I drove off—whither, I do not 
know. The last glimmer of the dream that 
sticks in my mind is connected with my 
rapid flight over the open road in this ear, 
ehuekling at the blacksmith’s discomfiture 
when he and the sheriff (another spon- 
taneous addition) should arrive back from 
lunch and find me gone. 


Now this dream is of course quite lack- 
ing in psychical characteristics, and it is 
cited in the present connection only be- 
cause it is such an extremely rich illustra- 
tion of dreams of its type. Its illogicality 
of structure could hardly be improved up- 
on. It could hardly be more clearly true 
that it is formed as a mosaic of past expe- 
riences, selected apparently at random and 
patched together as best they could be. 
Further, I need not cite particular spots 
in this dream in support of the statement 
that it illustrates in most admirable fashion 
a feature of the mosaic dream-type that is 
of the utmost importance in connection 
with the discussion to which we come: 
namely, the way in which the component 
elements merge with one another and have 
important parts of their context altered 
with the net result that it is often difficult 
and sometimes impossible to recognize with 
any certainty the particular waking exper- 
ience to which a given episode of the dream 
pertains. This would be true, even if one 
could recall with certainty all of one’s wak- 
ing experiences, however trifling. The 


impossibility of such recall merely adds an- 
other obstacle. 
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Now the essence of Dunne’s discovery, 
to which his book is given over, lies in 
this: that these mosaic dreams are not made 
up alone of elements from the dreamer’s 
past ; but that elements from his immediate 
future likewise occur with considerable 
freedom. The difficulty which we meet in 
recognizing the origin of these elements is 
here complicated by the fact that the dream 
comes first and is usually quite forgotten 
when the realization occurs; and equally 
by the fact that when this is not the case, 
there is a stubborn resistance on the mind’s 
part to making the necessary correlation, 
a total unwillingness to reverse the usual 
temporal sequence and grant that the 
dream may be related with what follows 
it in time. Once we devise means for 
overcoming these obstacles and for strip- 
ping the dream episodes of their surround- 
ing extraneous factors so that what re- 
mains may parallel the waking experience 
to which it corresponds, this recognition 
may be and will be made, regardless of the 
necessity which arises for traveling in the 


wrong direction over the time continuum 
in making it. 


Dunne pointed out that in his experi- 
ence and in that of persons whom he had 
started upon a course of dream-observation, 
unmistakable correspondence between 
dream actions and those of the ensuing 
waking hours occurred too often to be at- 
tributed to chance. He pointed out with 
much emphasis that the dream seemed par- 
ticularly prone to pick up something that 
one was going to read during the next day, 
in preference to some element from one’s 
more active type of impending experience. 
In this JourNnau for April, 1928, I gave a 
brief account of a dream of my own which 
seemed quite clearly to be of precisely this 
sort: in which I dreamed rather exten- 
sively about the entrainment or detrain- 
ment of a circus, although I had never 
been witness of such a spectacle; and which 
was followed by my reading a newspaper 
paragraph on this topic. With this nar- 
rative, I extended an invitation to my 
readers to contribute similar items from 
their own experience. I have prefixed the 
present compilation with the rather exten- 
sive account of my own wholly normal 
dream, in an endeavor to prevent, by pos- 
itive illustration, any reader from seeking 
too definite and too persistent parallelism 
between the dream experience and its real- 
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ization in waking life. With this remark, 
I pass to a letter which I have from Mrs. 
F. E. Leaning, whose interesting contribu- 
tions appear in our pages from time to 
time. Mrs. Leaning gives me a specific ob- 
servation, and follows with some ‘general 
remarks that are well worthy of attention. 
She says: 

‘*T dreamed on March 17 or 18th, 1928, 
that I was visiting friends, or in a friendly 
house and they said as I was going. ‘Oh, 
you must see the cats.’ (I have a big cat 
complex and have a circle of cat loving 
friends who always show me the kittens, 
when I visit.) I knew, in this dream, that 
the cats were something out of the ordi- 
nary, that had been made a fuss of. A door 
was opened, rather cautiously, and looking 
in I saw first one, then two other, very large 
somnolent animals with marks scattered on 
their coats, as if one put two fingers in 
brownish paint on them. I did not touch 
them or go at all close. They were nearly 
the size of small sheep. As I was waking 
I said to myself, of the dream (recogniz- 
ing it as a dream) ‘But those were not cats, 
they were ocelots.’ 

‘*T told my husband at breakfast, and 
remarked that I did not know why I should 
think of such a thing, for I suppose I had 
not had ‘ocelots’ brought to my attention 
since I had toy books long ago to teach me 
natural history. I do not do cross-word 
puzzles, which account for the coming of 
many out-of-the-way words into people’s 
minds. 

‘““On March twenty-second I received 
quite unexpectedly (because I had closed 
the subseription and given it up) a copy 
of a small weekly paper called Cat Gossip. 
Just below the marked part, by which the 
editor wished to show me that a friend’s 
contribution would appear shortly, was a 
paragraph beginning: ‘Quite a number of 
Ocelot cats have reached England lately— 
unfortunately such young specimens that 
the cognoseenti fear to risk their purchase. 
No domestie feline has ever come within 
miles of their wonderful beauty!’ I read 
the passage to my husband, and he re- 
members my doing so, and that I had men- 
tioned my dream before that. In the course 
of the day I looked at my largest diction- 
ary (six volumes) to see what sort of ani- 
mal an ocelot was, and whether it was like 
my dream. I find it named there Felis 
Pardalis, and ‘the fur has a tawny reddish 


ground marked with black spots, aggre- 
gated in spots and blotches. Length about 
four feet, legs short, ete.” The wood-cut 
shows the markings as jaguar-like. 

**T think my ocelot can go in with your 
circus, as far as being a printed fulfilment. 

‘‘In the course of the last twenty years 
I have been told very many personal 
psychical happenings, and among them 
some quite circumstantial premonitory 
dreams, as well as what | now recognize as 
premonitory clairvoyance, not in the sleep- 
ing state, but occurring as visions t) the 
waking. In particular I have noticed the 
feature of printed fulfilment in one par- 
ticular long series of crystal visions. The 
percipient is an American lady of good 
family, resident in London and a member 
of our 8. P. R., though abroad at the 
moment for her health. She has put a 
record of all her visions, ete., in the hands 
of the 8S. P. R. but of course, they will not 
do anything with them (they never do). 
Now I have sat by and heard her describe 
as fast as words would come the pictures 
she cannot help seeing in any refracting 
surface at hand. She needs no crystal, no 
concentration, no preparation or dulling of 
ordinary consciousness. <A large number 
of the pictures (like hypnagogie ones) 
have no significance, but the minority (on 
record) are distinctly premonitory. So I 
think we should not separate the three 
kinds: dream, vision, and induced vision, 
in shading the premonitory element com- 
mon to them all.! If Dunne’s theory is 
right, we should all of us have the inherent 
ability to get at futurity, in one way or 
another. 

‘‘In my Psychic Index the premonitory 
dreams number rather more than half the 
total, the other half ineluding the tele- 
pathic, veridical, symbolic, and all other 
divisions. In Clairvoyance I believe the 
same preponderance holds, though veridical 
and retrospective instances are more 
numerous relatively than in the dreams. 

‘‘The difficulty 1 always feel with print- 
fulfilled dreams or visions is that it is so 
much more difficult to rule out the alter- 
native explanations. Any printed matter 
must have been (1) an actual happening 
(in newspapers, anyway, as a rule) (2) 
reproduced by the author (or reporter), 
editor, printer, and proofreader, before it 
comes under the eyes of the dreamer. So 


1. This I most emphatically endorse—J. M. B. 








we must allow that he may have had a 
veridical dream to begin with, or failing 
that, he may have had the images tele- 
pathically from one or other of the print- 
ing-office group. It is not so likely, but it 
may be possible. In a small number of the 
cases we can be sure that it is the real 
premonitory reading itself that comes 
about, as Dunne’s Volcano case (his pp. 
34-37) suggests. 

‘*The other main difficulty comes in when 
we have such trivial instances that coin- 
eidence is more likely than prevision. I 
dreamed, some years ago, that we were 
burning out a bed-room, and when a certain 
chest of drawers was moved there ran out 
a big spider. I called on my eat (as I 
always do) for help, and she came, patted 
the spider and made it fold up, but then 
sat down and while I held my breath and 
my skirts did nothing more. Bye-and-bye 
the spider ran away and took cover. That 
bed-room actually was got ready some little 
time (I think a week or two) after, for 
visitors unknown to me at the time I 
dreamed, but the circumstances repeated 
themselves exactly. Puss came, touched the 
spider once, sat down. It was not the mere 
fact but the collection of them that made 
me wonder if I had had a little premonitory 
dream; but one gets so used and familiar 
with much mcre impressive things both in 
life and in our literature that I have long 
ceased to make any memoranda of them. 
You, tco, no doubt have found that every 
other person you meet can tell you some- 
thing of psychic interest.’’ 

A lady of the A. S. P. R., resident in 
California, who asks particularly that her 
name be suppressed, contributes a num- 
ber of interesting dreams of premonitory 
character. She writes: 

‘‘For some years I have had dreams 
which are oceasionally of a sort interesting 
to myself, at any rate. Possibly I had them 
always, but it was only of reeent years 
that I have taken notice of such matters. 
As a rule the dreams are fairly direct, not 
symbolical. This may be because I have a 
strong bias against the vague and symbol- 
ical, and favor the direct and conerete in 
statement. The dreams of which I shall tell 
vou are sporadic. For a time, several 
vears ago, I had a long series of premoni- 
tory dreams, bearing on certain events 
whieh later befell, events of a nature so 
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improbable that at the time I had no notion 
there could be a question of premonition. 
These were, if I may so eall them, group- 
dreams. But to come to the dreams in 
hand: 

‘‘Just before waking one morning some 
months ago, I dreamed that I went into 
a room where some one lay in bed, his (or 
her) head covered by the sheet. The sheet 
was pulled down and I saw the head all 
spattered with something red. I seemed 
to ask myself if it were blood and than to 
say to myself: ‘No, it does not seem to be 
blood ; what can it be?’ The red-spattered 
head gave me a feeling of horror. Upon 
arising I went to the door of my hus- 
band’s room and told him of the dream, 
remarking that I could not understand why 
I should have had anything so unpleasant 
after a ealm night’s sleep. As usual I 
went out that morning to work in a friend’s 
garden. It is a large garden, where we 
raise many flowers, for the fun of the thing. 
We give the flowers to friends and to any- 
one in the neighborhood who is ill. I am 
under the impression that I also mentioned 
the dream to this friend, as I frequently 
tell him of the dreams. About ten o’clock 
I returned to my own house with my arms 
full of flowers. I was arranging the ones 
I intended to keep for myself when I took 
a notion that just one more flower of a cer- 
tain sort was needed. 

‘1 opposed the notion, because I thought 
it absurd, and I was tired and did not feel 
like goirg back up the street. But the 
idea that I must have that flower was an 
obsession, so, rather impatient with my- 
self, I took my shears and went out. As 
I passed one of the intervening houses, a 
trained nurse ran out from it and called 
me, frantically. I knew her to be the nurse 
of a woman who lives in the house and 
who had been i!] for some time. I had often 
left flowers for this woman, but did not 
know her. (I knew her elderly husband 
slightly, however, as he was wont to come 
to the garden.) The nurse begged me te 
come and help her. The woman had had 
a ‘stroke.’ As I went into the bedroom I 
saw the woman in bed. The head on the 
pillow was covered with red splashes. At 
first I thought it was blood. When I bent 
over her I saw that it must be red jelly 
or scmething of the sort. It seemed that 
she had been eating her luneheon when 
the convulsion had seized her and had 
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spilled the food all over her head. 
weeks later the woman died. 

**What was the name of the U-boat that 
was sunk by collision a while ago? Any- 
way, just on the verge of waking I dreamed 
that | was in the salon of a ship which 
was struck and began to sink. It seemed 
to be a passenger steamer. I knew it was 
sinking and knew also that there was no 
way ot escape. I did not even make the 
effort, for 1 was somehow or other aware 
that all the hatches were battened down. 
I leaned back on the couch where I seemed 
to be sitting and said to myself, ‘ Well, 
soon I will have my curiosity as to what 
is on the other side gratified, but I hope it 
will be over quickly.’ Then I became aware 
of uniformed men standing at attention 
quite still and soldierly. 1 asked myself 
what those uniformed men were doing 
there. There was no answer and the ship 
continued to sink, and gradually I awoke. 
I told the dream to both my husband and 
my garden friend, but saw no meaning in 
it. The next day the U-boat’s sinking was 
in the papers. I have no navy connections, 
though I have known a few navy people 
here and there. 


Some 


‘*My brother—the only one—went to the 
South Seas last summer in his yacht. It 
is part of the meaning of the dream, that 
my brother has considerable property. His 
wife and son were on the yacht. Had it 
gone down with them on board, I should 
have been the only one to inherit his prop- 
erty. A few days after he left I dreamed 
(just before waking) with rather dreadful 
vividness, that I was sitting in a house, 
just inside an open door. From somewhere 
outs:de my brother (where I could not see) 
called to me to take care. It was a fright- 
ened warning. He seemed to tell me that 
a peril was impending. Then after a pause, 
during which I sat waiting, there came a 
wild rush of wind and a terrible burst of 
lightning. From out the heart of the light- 
ning scmething fell into my lap. I saw 
that it was a great mass of jewels—a verit- 
able treasure, rather like a great necklace, 
I think. It gave me the idea of great 
value. Then as the wind and lightning 
ceased, the treasure turned to a small and 
valueless chain of imitation stones, and 
faded away. 

‘*T spoke of this dream to my husband 
and my garden friend. I interpreted it as 
a warning that I was in danger of losing 


certain valuable securities which my 
brother had given me just before his de- 
parture. So much had I this idea that I 
went down to my deposit box at the bank. 
But the papers were there. Cables and 
letters from my brother said they had had 
a good and uneventful voyage. 

‘‘But when several months later he re- 
turned to Los Angeles, he told me of a 
storm they had had about a fortnight pre- 
viously on the way back from Hawaii. He 
said it was the worst in all his experience 
on the sea, and that for a few hours he 
had thought he could not bring his yacht 
through it. For a little while the wind 
and lightning were beyond belief, he said. 
Of course, during that time I came very 
near to having a metaphorical treasure 
necklace fall into my lap. But the danger 
passed. 

‘‘T have a friend in South Africa who 
has written to me for many years. Of re- 
cent years he has written at least once a 
week. Then for a number of months the 
correspondence ceased, owing to a misun- 
derstanding. I gave the matter no special 
thought, although I regretted the misunder- 
standing. Several times I wondered if he 
would ever write again. One afternoon as 
I was waking from my habitual nap, I had 
a sort of vision (I go in for these half- 
awake visions rather often) of three letters 
which I was taking from my post box. The 
third one was the familiar one with the 
Transvaal stamp. As I had very frequent- 
ly ‘seen’ this man’s letters just before their 
arrival, I took it to mean that he would 
write again, and that I would get the letter 
scon. Then one day, a couple of weeks 
ago, I took those letters from the box. The 
last was the Transvaal one. 

‘‘Puring recent months I had, over a 
period of perhaps five or six days, repeated 
befcre-waking dreams about death. I for- 
get what they were, but always death was 
left in my mind. One morning it was quite 
unpleasantly vivid, for I dreamed in great 
detail of being guillotined myself. It was 
quite an interesting experience, however, 
and as usual I consoled myself about leav- 
ing this interesting world with the thought 
that I was about to find out what the next 
state was like. However, I remarked to my 
husband and my garden friend that I cer- 
tainly was dreaming a deal about death 
and began to think it must be premonitory. 
I said that I wondered if it meant me (but 
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{ scarcely thought that it did, as I think 
I have an idea of about when I shall die). 
The next morning I had another verge-of- 
waking dream ; of death again, but this time 
I was laying flowers on some one’s else 
grave and had the distinct impression that 
the death was one which would not affect 
me with any personal feeling. I mentioned 
this fact to the two men. A few evenings 
later I received a special delivery letter 
telling me of the déath of a connection by 
marriage, a very sudden death. The man, 
himself, I did not know, but he was the 
father of a little second cousin. This child 
was thereby left an orphan, and it devolved 
upon me to arrange for her support—a 
matter which took much time and thought 
and adjustment with others. In connection 
with this death dream there has occurred 
quite steadily another wherein I was being 
given to understand that some sort of econ- 
omy would be necessary for me—not strin- 
gent, but sufficient to be noticed. Such 
is the ease, as I contribute to the child’s 
support and must economize in certain 
ways to do so. There had been no idea of 
the father’s death; he died by accident. 

‘*When I was a child of about eight I 
must have had dreams of this sort, for I 
recall that while being in Baltimore (where 
my father, an army officer, was stationed) 
I dreamed often that I was to have a little 
sister. I never dreamed it except at that 
time, I'think. As I already had a brother, 
it was hardly the dreaming of a lonely child 
and I was an appallingly active voung per- 
son, not at all given to ‘‘mooning’’ over 
wishes. The dream continued for awhile, 
then stopped. Its vividness was what 
makes me remember it; I do not recall any 
other childhood dreams. Anyway, my 
mother told me, years afterward, that at 
that time she was expecting the birth of a 
child, but it was prematurely delivered. 
She never had another. 


‘‘T had an odd type of dream rather over 
three years ago, the only one of its sort I 
have had. I was much troubled over a per- 
sonal affair. One afternoon just before 
taking my sleep, I said aloud, with deep 
intentness: ‘Oh, I wonder how it will end?’ 
There was no way of its ending in any- 
thing except trouble—so far as I could see. 
I fell asleep, quickly and very deeply, but 
only for about three or four minutes (usu- 
ally I sleep for some time). Just on the 
verge of waking I had a ‘vision’ of a very 


smiling face (feminine, but not familiar), 
and twice it spoke the words: ‘That will 
be all right.’ As a matter of fact, by 
reason of an almost unbelievable working 
out of circumstances, the situation did be- 
come ‘all right’ in a way I should never 
have imagined.”’ 

Another JOURNAL reader, again a lady 
who prefers anonymity, writes to tell the 
following story, being inspired direetly by 
Mr. Wildman’s paper in our issue of March, 
1928 : 

‘*My husband had only one brother and 
they were always very close in every way, 
having built up a small factory manufae- 
turing metal goods, always lived together, 
and were most intimate in every way. At 
one time he used to take his meals at our 
house after we were married, and as I had 
known him all my life, we had always been 
the best of friends. He died and we moved 
South, my husband having no desire to 
stay in the same place. At the time of my 
dream I had three children; one boy and 
then two girls; I was at the time, within 
a week of going to the hospital for another 
child. During the entire nine months I 
had been absolutely positive of having a 
boy and we had planned to give him the 
brother’s full name. At no time had any 
doubt entered my head as to the child being 
other than the boy upon which we had 
planned so much. A few days before I 
went to the hospital, I dreamed of sitting 
at a table and at the opposite side sat my 
husband’s brother, just as natural as he 
had many, many times; he looked at me 
and laughed, as he always used to, and 
said: ‘Dinse, you think you are going to 
have a boy to name after me, but you are 
not; you are going to have a girl.’ I waked 
up at once and the dream was so vivid I 
told my husband and I cried because, al- 
though I am not superstitious at all, I felt 
that the dream was too real to admit of 
any doubt, and sure enough a few days 
later, I had another girl—who stayed for 
some time without a name until we could 
decide on one. 

‘‘My brother-in-law was always inter- 
ested in the unknown, as we are; and it 
does seem as though, if possible, he would 
communicate with us; but that has been 
the only time. My mother died also a few 
years ago, but so far I have been unable 
to reach them in any way. Mr. Wildman 
spoke in his article of the spirit being 
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slightly higher in dreams of the dead. In 
this case it was not so, as I remember dis- 
tinctly he sat on the opposite side of a table 
from me. With apparently nothing on the 
table, he sat sort of sidewise and had one 
arm lying half on the table just as though 
we were sitting conversing, although I did 
not apparently say anything to him.’’ 


‘ 


‘I had another interesting experience a 
number of years ago. I am a trained nurse, 
a graduate of the Hartford County Hos- 
pital, and during my training around the 
year 1909 I was on night duty in the ward 
of chronic cases of men, having at the time 
about twenty-five or thirty men, as I re- 
member. One of the eases was an old man 
who had a chronic kidney condition and 
scarcely changed from day to day. He 
was a spiritualist and often talked to the 
other men in the ward. I do not remem- 
ber anything that he said, but I do remem- 
ber that the men would laugh and jeer at 
him and one night he became angry and 
told them that he was going to die on a 
certain day, as I remember, within a week, 
and that within five minutes after his 
death he would rap on every window in 
the ward. The ward had windows running 
from the floor to the ceiling, about six or 
eight on each side. Patients and nurses 


joked about it, and when f came on duty 
on the stated day, my first question was 


for the condition of the old man. The day 
nurses laughed and said that he must have 
made a mistake, as there was no change 
at all in his condition. I had the work 
alone at night, with the help of one orderly. 
I had ail the lights on and the ward was 
brightly lighted. While I was giving out 
the medicine, I watched the old man, and 
surely enough, saw a change; but before I 
could get a sereen around his bed, he had 
died. Of course, I called the house physi- 
cian and the men in the ward, knowing 
what had happened, became perfectly quiet. 
At once the raps began on the first win- 
dow, the second, and so on. I called the 
orderly and ran out the farther end of 
the ward to a little porch, then to the lawn, 
and sent him around one side while I went 
the other side. Standing in the dark on 
the outside I distinetly heard the raps on 
the window, and as it was brightly lighted 
inside and all men were in bed, I surely 
could have seen any one. The orderly re- 
turned with the same report, and as the 
other patients were thoroughly worried by 


that time, we agreed to tell them that we 
saw the day orderly do it as a trick. I 
went in and told them that and soon had 
them laughing and talking as usual. How- 
ever, | told the doctor the truth when he 
came and also the other nurses in the 
morning, but beyond a little discussion, we 
soon forgot it. Had I been a little older 
or perhaps not so busy, I might have real- 
ized enough to make a more thorough in- 
vestigation at the time. 

‘‘At another time, also on night duty, I 
had a man who had been unconscious in 
a private room for several days. After 
my rush work was over I was in the habit 
of sitting in his room to watch any change 
as we expected the end any minute. One 
night I thought I saw his eyelids move and 
I stood up and leaned over him to make 
sure. He suddenly sat up and threw his 
arms around my neck and talked to some 
one apparently present, and died in just 
that minute. I laid him on the pillow and 
stood there for several minutes, feeling 
absolutely that there was some one else in 
the room. The feeling was so strong that 
I looked under the bed, the only place in 
the room that anyone could be concealed. 
Of course, there was no one else there and 
I shrugged my shoulders and left the room, 
later coming back in about ten minutes 
and prepared the body for the undertaker, 
but when I returned and worked alone, 
I had no such feeling at all. I found later 
that the person he talked to was his wife, 
who had been dead for a number of years. 

‘*My father-in-law lived with us, and as 
he was an invalid, I took care of him; he 
always appeared to be really afraid to die 
and used to tell me over and over again 
that when he was so sick that I thought he 
was dying, to do everything that I could 
to keep him alive. I promised him that 
of course [I would. He was getting over a 
slight cold, but was up around the house. 
One night he went to bed saying that he 
felt tired, and toward morning he became 
uneonscious. Of course the doctor said 
that it was the end, but as he was seventy- 
six, we all had been sort of expecting it. 
He was always a man who believed in tell- 
ing nothing but the truth and became very 
indignant at anyone for enlarging a story. 
Along in the morning he ealled for me, 
and as I came to his bed he put up his hand 
and took mine, and calling me by name, 
said: ‘‘Don’t give me anything; let me 








go; death has been here and I have talked 
with death and know just what the Lord 
wants me to do. Let me go.’’ He then 
at once went unconscious again and died 
about an hour later, never becoming con- 
scious again. His wife and my husband 
were both in the room at the time and 
knowing him and his positiveness for truth, 
one cannot but wonder. The experience 
would, of course, mean nothing at all if 
it had oceurred with a dying person hold- 
ing spiritualistie views, but with such a 
person as my father-in-law it seems to me 
that its significance may be very large, 
indeed.”’ 

These last several experiences, while 
having no connection with the matter of 
dreams, I have included herein in view of 
their interest and because I see no particu- 
lar prospect of their early inclusion in a 
compilation of reports of their type. We 
may next pass to a report printed in the 
British Journal of Psychic Research for 
March-April, 1928. It was contributed by 
Miss Marguerite W. Crookes, who wrote as 
follows: 

‘*‘T was hoping to have had one or two 
items of interest to impart, but my pro- 
posed enclosures have dwindled to one, 
which I send you for what it is worth. I 
do not know whether you would care to 
publish it. The people concerned have no 
objection, provided it is published under 
an initial and their name is not mentioned. 
I, of course, enclose the true name and 
address for your personal satisfaction. 

‘‘T thought the incident would be inter- 
esting as it is a genuine case of pre-vision. 
I do not know whether it will appeal to you 
as being sufficiently evidential. I, person- 
ally, can entertain no doubts in regard to 
the story. Mrs. W. (the real name is given 
here) is a very old and dear friend of mine. 
She is incapable of dishonesty. Both she 
and her husband are singularly well-bal- 
anced and high-cultured people. Mr. W. is 
a well-known artist here. Before he had 
left England, over twenty years ago, he 
had already had some of his etchings hung 
at the Royal Academy. I mention this to 
show that he is a man of standing in his 
own line. Mrs. W. also has artistic and 
literary gifts. I may say that neither of 
them are spiritualists, and that it is really 
only since I have discussed the matter with 
her that Mrs. W. has done any true psychic 
research reading, although she has read one 
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or two Theosophical books, as her son is a 
Theosophist. It was as a result of our 
psychic research talks that Mrs. W. even- 
tually confided to me the ‘egg story,’ and 
finally, to oblige me, agreed to write it 
down and get her husband to witness it. 

‘‘All this to show you why I am abso- 
lutely convinced in my own mind that I 
am sending you a straight story. 

‘“The point that interested me in the 
story was that in her dream Mrs. W. saw 
the effect of the dream on herself. What 
I mean is this: You will notice she men- 
tions that in her dream she picked up the 
eggs in a curious ‘sidewise’ fashion. Well, 
on the morning after she had the dream, 
when she went up into the henhouse and 
saw the eggs she was so surprised at seeing 
them exactly as she had seen them in her 
dream that she stepped back, and then, as 
a consequence of that change of position, 
picked them up in the ‘sidewise’ manner 
alluded to. I questioned Mrs. W. on the 
subject, and she was very positive that she 
would not have picked up the eggs as she 
did had not the recollection of her dream 
startled her. Which suggests that what- 
ever part of her personality foresaw that 
future, also foresaw and allowed for the 
effect that foreseeing the future would have 
on her actions. It sounds complicated, but 
no doubt you get the idea! Here follows 
the dream: 


cece 


At the time the incident I am about 
to relate took place, we were living in the 
country, and we kept a few fowl. The 
birds had ‘‘gone off’’ laying for the winter 
months, and I was not thinking at all about 
them when I had the following dream: I 
dreamed I had gone to the fowl-house to 
feed the fowls. I looked in their nest and 
Saw two eggs, one small one, and one larger 
one, lying together, and I seemed to stoop 
in a strange, sidewise manner to pick them 
up. In the morning I told my dream to 
my husband; he laughed and said, ‘‘ Fowls 
don’t lay eggs in the middle of winter.’’ 
Then he went to town for the day. About 
half way through the morning I heard a 
loud cackling. I went to the fowl-house 
and in the nest, exactly as I had seen them 
in my dream, were two eggs, one large 
and one small. I was so surprised that I 
leaned against the partition, and I found 
myself stooping to pick up the eggs, in 
precisely the same manner as in my 
dream. 


L.W.’ 
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I hereby corroborate the statements 

made by my wife Lillian W. respecting the 

‘tego’? dream. They are perfectly true. 
‘* *Harry W.’ ”’ 

With one more contribution from an 
anonymous lady member of the Society 
I bring the present compilation to a close. 
This lady is sufficiently analytical to real- 
ize that her dream is not necessarily of 
the Dunne category. In fact, she writes 
mainly to ask me if I think it belongs in 
that group, or in the coincidence class, Her 
account follows: 

‘‘On Saturday, November 3, 1928, I 
dreamed I was walking with my husband, 
who died in March, 1925, and as usual in 
such dreams since his death I was im- 
pressed by the very marvelous texture of 
the clothes he was wearing. After some 
conversation relative to his health I said 
that I thought he was concealing something 
which he feared might perhaps annoy me. 
As though consenting to this, he put out 
a bare foot for me to look at, as though 
there were something special for me to see. 
Looking down at this foot I saw a thin, 
narrow, flattened fieshy-looking cord or 
band which ran down the middle of the 
front of his foot and seemed to disappear 


where the toes began. It was the same color 
as the foot and it seemed to suggest to my 
mind a tapeworm, laid flat down along the 
foot, over the instep and down to the toes. 
I then seemed to wake up and I had a 
‘ather vivid mental picture of the foot and 
the band, and I wondered how such an 
apparently meaningless thought could 
have come to me even in a dream. 


‘*On the Tuesday following this, Novem- 
ber 6th, I went to my country home, where 
I found the October issue of Psychic Re- 
search, and proceeded to read it. On page 
565 I read: ‘There was a semi-cylindrical 
cord-like appurtenance which seemed to 
grow out of the hand and wrist along the 
median line. It was about an inch wide on 
the back of the hand,’ ete.”’ 


To me the most interesting feature of 
this narrative is the fact that we may un- 
derstand, by implication, that the dreamer 
was having a dream to which she is entirely 
inured by custom; but that this took the 
new and unexpected turn which she indi- 
eates. I think this adds strongly to the 
presumption that what she dreamed was 
actually a pre-vision of what she read three 
days later. 











MUCH regret to announce the death of 
| Pamela, Viscountess Grey of Fallodon 

which occurred at her residence, Wils- 
ford Manor, near Salisbury, on November 
18th, 1928, after a very brief illness. She 
was aged 57. Lady Grey’s interest in 
psychical research (she hated the word 
‘*spiritualism’’) is well knuwn and she was 
a Vice-President of the National Labora- 
tory from its inception. Though not a 
‘‘spiritualist’’ she was (like her great 
friend and near neighbor, Sir Oliver 
Lodge) convinced that the soul or ego sur- 
vived and in that form could ‘‘communi- 
eate’’ with those on earth. 

Lady Grey was married twice, her first 
husband being Sir Edward Tennant, after- 
wards Lord Gleneconner. As Lady Glen- 
eonner she wrote the book, The Earthen 
Vessel in which she stated that she had re- 
ceived spirit messages from her son, Mr. 
Edward Wyndham Tennant who was killed 
in France during the war. She occasion- 
ally contributed to Light and other London 
journals. On the day following her death 
the Evening News published an article, 
‘‘Telepathic Dreams’’ in which she related 
some personal experiences. 

Viscount Grey shared his late wife’s in- 
terest in psychical research, as he informed 
me at a reception which Lady Grey gave 
last March in honor of Dr. Osty’s visit 
to the National Laboratory. But Lord 
Grey being almost blind he was, he told me, 
dependent upon his wife for news of psy- 
chic activities in various parts of the world. 
The last letter I received from Lady Grey 
is dated August 15th, 1928, and, curiously 
enough, concerns Psycuic ResEArcH. For 
years I had regulary forwarded her a copy 
each month, and she wrote to know if I 
could spare two copies. ‘‘I enjoy reading 
this publication so much!’’ she concluded. 
Lady Grey was buried at Wilsford on No- 
vember 22nd, Sir Oliver Lodge reading the 
lesson at the memorial service held in the 


village church.. 
nd 


Lady Grey was passionately devoted to 
animals and in the Evening News article 
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referred to above she relates a story con- 
cerning a favorite spaniel which is worth 
reproducing : 

‘“One year I lost a spaniel. She was 
docile and dependent after the manner of 
her loving kind. From Wednesday morn- 
ing till Friday she was gone. Enquiries 
made, placards printed, constables given 
description of the dog and weary hours 

. Waiting. On Thursday night I woke about 
one o’clock and could not sleep. At last I 
said aloud: I can’t rest for thinking of poor 
innocent Lottie; please help me to find her 
again. (I said this to the Invisible Helpers 
of whose blessed services we do not suf- 
ficiently maks usq) Then I went to sleep. 
Hours passed. The next thing I remember 
was hearing very clearly: She is locked up. 
Where? I asked, and it was only by the im- 
pact of my own voice upon the air, and the 
contrast in it, that I knew the other had 
been in my dream. But I was wide awake 
now, and had got what I wanted. I had 
my clue. It was six o’clock and I could 
hardly wait till the servants were stirring. 
Then I sent word to the groom: Please 
get the key of the Squash Racquets Court. 
The dog is locked in there. 


‘*And there Lottie was found, weak but 
smiling, and soon looking up between every 
three gollops of milk, forgetting and for- 
giving. Now, who told me Lottie was 
locked up? My supernormal faculties. 
My brain refreshed by sleep was a better 
instrument for the working through of 
something that had lain hidden all the time, 
overlaid in my memory, namely, that I 
had been in the Squash Racquets Court on 
Wednesday, and that the dog had followed 


me there.’’ 


The National Laboratory of Psychical Re- 
search has completed its third year of ex- 
istence and some solid achievements stand 
to its credit. It has created a sentiment 


among the press and public alike for the 
scientific investigation of alleged phenom- 
ena—a sentiment which did not previously 
exist in Great Britain and which probably 
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exists in no other country today. It has 
interested orthodox science in psychic phe- 
nomena, witness the articles, reviews, ete., 
which now appear in Nature, the mouth- 
piece of official science, and similar organs. 
The Laboratory ‘‘made history’’ when, at 
the luncheon given to Mr. J. R. Gordon, be- 
lievers and unbelievers, spiritualists and 
scientists fraternized round the same table. 
As Mr. David Gow remarked in Light, the 
gathering ‘‘had a significance only to be 
properly appreciated by a close observer of 
current events.’’ Most of the principal 
psychists have lectured before the National 
Laboratory which houses the world’s 
largest library of works specially collected 
for the scientific examination of psychic 
phenomena. The latest barrier to be de- 
molished by the methods of'the National 
Laboratory is the antagonism of the Roman 
Catholic press. I am sure that Londoners 
must have rubbed their eyes on Friday, 
November 9th when they saw staring at 
them from every news-stand* the contents 
bills of the Universe (the principal Catho- 
lic journal) announcing, in four-inch let- 
ters, their report of my experiments in the 
catacombs of Rome—a report that was 
‘‘featured’’ accurately, sympathetically 
and very fully. The British press is in- 
variably sympathetic to the Laboratory 
experiments (did we not provide them with 
that blessed word ‘‘poltergeist’’?) ; what 
antagonism we experience comes from frau- 
dulent mediums; the credulous people who 
regard phenomena merely as outward and 
visible signs of a ‘‘religion’’ and from those 
who, posing as ‘‘researchers’’, have no in- 
tention of believing anything and are con- 
tinually erying out for ‘‘only one rap!’’ 
(under their own impossible conditions) in 
order to be ‘‘convinced.’’ 
% * * 


Professor C. D. Broad was my host when 
I lectured on the Schneider brothers at 
Cambridge University 8. P. R. on Novem- 


ber 28th. After dinner in Hall at Trinity 
we adjourned to a large class room where I 
projected upon a screen about 100 lantern 
slides dealing with the 15 seances I have 
had with the Schneiders. My audience— 
which included both men and women stu- 
dents—was much impressed with the ac- 
count of the Austrian boys’ mediumship. 
Of the many universities (including Lon- 
don, Oxford, the Paris Sorbonne, Oslo, 
Vienna, and Copenhagen) within whose 


precincts I have lectured I doubt if I have 
found greater enthusiasm than that which 
I experienced at the newly-formed Cam- 
bridge University 8S. P. R. Not only do 
they invite lecturers to address the mem- 
bers but arrangements have been made for 
a number of mental mediums to visit the 
Society. 
* a * 

Dr. W. H. C. Tenhaeff, the well-known 
psychologist of Utrecht University, and a 
Corresponding Member of the National 
Laboratory sends me the first number 
(dated November 1928) of the Tijdschriff 
Voor Parapsychologie which Dr. P. A. 
Dietz and he are editing. The new psy- 
chic journal should have an extensive cir- 
culation in Holland where the people are 
profoundly interested in the question of 
survival. A few years ago I motored all 
over the Netherlands and was struck with 
the interest in psychic phenomena shown 
by all classes, and the paucity of literature 
dealing with the subject. The new journal 
(which contains important articles by Dr. 
Tenhaeff, Dr. Dietz and Dr. K. H. E. De 
Jong) is published by Emil Wegelin, N. Z. 
Voorburgwae 173, Amsterdam, at 6 florins 
per year. Among the foreign correspon- 
dents are Baron Schrenck-Notzing and the 
present writer. 

* * F 

Dr. Baron Alfred Winterstein read an 
interesting paper ‘‘The Importanee of 
Psychoanalysis in Psychical Research’’ be- 
fore the Austrian S. P. R. at Vienna on 
November 15th 1928. The Baron has 
kindly forwarded me his manuscript for 
publication in Psycuic RESEARCH. 

i * sd 

I have just finished reading a most fas- 
cinating book, by Commander R. T. Gould, 
R. N. who has collected and collated some 
of the more interesting historical mysteries 
and has written a series of essays concern- 
ing them. 

A mystery that will particularly appeal 
to the psychical researcher is that of the 
‘‘haunted’’ vault at Barbados, in which no 
coffin could remain undisturbed. Time af- 
ter time heavy leaden coffins (which re- 
quired eight men to move them) were found 
standing on end and tossed about as if by 
the hand of a giant. At last, Lord Com- 
bermere, Governor of Barbados decided to 


1. Oddities: A Book of Unexplained Facts. 


L. London. 
Philip Allan, 1928, 12 /6 net. 








hold a special test. The six coffins (five 
of lead) were once more placed in the posi- 
tions assigned to them in the vault, the 
floor was sanded, a stone weighing five tons 
was cemented into the doorway, (the only 
aperture) and Lord Combermere and 
others placed their seals in various posi- 
tions on the vault. Eight months after- 
wards (on April 18th 1820) the vault was 
unsealed in the presence of witnesses, in- 
eluding Lord Combermere, and although 
the smooth sanded floor bore no mark, the 
six coffins had been thrown all over the 
vault and otherwise maltreated. After that 
the coffins were removed to another vault. 
No explanation was ever forthcoming. 

Another interesting essay deals with the 
‘‘Devil’s hoof-marks’’ a series of imprints 
in the snow that reached from Totnes to 
Topshma and Exmouth (a stretch of more 
than 100 miles of the Devonshire coast) 
during the early morning of February 8th, 
1855. The foot-prints were everywhere 
and thousands of people saw them. They 
were found on the roofs of high buildings, 
outside the doors of dwelling houses, in- 
side barns, on tops of haystacks and, what 
seems miraculous, often the imprints were 
found inside barns where the snow had 
drifted, but had not returned, apparently 
passing through the solid walls and reap- 
pearing on the other side of the obstruc- 
tion. <A peculiarity of the hoof-marks was 
that they formed a single track—undeviat- 
ingly 82 inches between each impression— 
one exactly behind the other. The marks, 
four by four and three-quarter inches could 
not be identified with thuse made by any 
known animal—and no animal makes a 
single track, using only one hoof! And 
certainly no known animal could traverse 
over 100 miles in a night, passing over 
houses and high walls, through barns, ete. 
The mystery was never cleared up, and for 
months people residing in the rural districts 
of England were afraid to go out after 
dusk. 

Another fascinating story describes the 
magic of the Berbalangs of Cagayan Sulu, 
a little island at the southern end of the 
Philippine group. These delightful people 
can, if we are to believe the scientist? who 
first described them, go into a self-induced 
trance and project their astral forms, in 
the shape of fire-flies, any distance and ut- 


9. Ethelhert Forbes Skertchley. in a paver on Cagayan 
Sulu, published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol Ixv, Part III, 1896. 
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terly destroy their enemies. Apparently 
the evidence is quite good that they can— 
and do—transform themselves into the 
death-dealing insect and Andrew Lang 
based one of his stories* on this alleged fact. 

Other essays by Commander Gould— 
whose style is very amusing and smacks of 
the sea—deal with ‘‘Orffyreus’ Wheel’’ 
(perpetual motion), Nostradamus, the 
‘“‘Wizard of Mauritius’’ ‘‘Mersenne’s 
Numbers’’, ‘‘Crosse’s Acari’’, ete., ete. I 
cannot praise the book more highly than to 
remark that it kept me up till ‘‘two in the 
morning’’ devouring its contents. 

* * 





* 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling was the guest of 
honor at the annual dinner of the Royal 
Society of Medicine held at the May Fair 
Hotel, Londen, on November 15th. 1998. 
His plea to the doctors was that we might 
do worse than go back to astrology for the 
solution of some of the mysteries of life. 
**Nearly three hundred years ago’’ Mr. 
Kipling informed his hearers ‘‘there was 
an astrologer-physician called Nicholas Cul- 
pepper, practising in Spitalfields. And it 
happened that a friend’s maidservant fell 
sick with what the local practitioner diag- 
nosed as plague. Culpepper was called in 
as a second opinion. When he arrived the 
family were packing up the beds prepara- 
tory to going away and leaving the girl to 
die. He took charge. 

‘‘There was no silly nonsense about look- 
ing for the characteristic plague tongue. 
He only asked at what hour the young 
woman had taken to her bed. That gave 
him, as I need not tell you, the hour of de- 
eumbiture. He then erected a horoscope, 
and inquired of the face of the heavens how 
the malady might prove. 

“‘The face of the heavens indicated it 
was not plague—but just small-pox, which 
our ancestors treated almost as lightly as 
we do. And small-pox it turned out to be. 

‘*Preposterous as all this was, you must 
remember that Culpepper justified his prac- 
tice by the theory that this creation, though 
composed of contraries, is one united body, 
of which man is the epitome, and that he 
therefore who would understand the mys- 
tery of healing must look as high as the 
stars.”’ 

Mr. Kipling concluded his address by 
asking ‘‘Is it then arguable that we may 
still mistake secondary causes for primary 





In The Disentanglers, London, Longmans, 1901, Pp. 
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ones, and attribute to instant and visible 
agents of disease unconditioned activities 
which, in truth, depend on some breath 
drawn from the motion of the universe— 
of the entire universe, revolving as one 
body (or dynamo, if you choose) through 
infinite but occupied space? 

‘“‘The idea is wildly absurd? Quite 
true. But what does that matter if any 
fraction of any idea helps towards master- 
ing even one combination in the great time- 
locks of life and death? 

‘‘Suppose, then, at some future time, 
when the bacteriologist and the physicist 
are for the moment at a standstill, would- 
n’t it be interesting if they took their prob- 
lem to the astronomer and—in modern 
scientific language, of course—put to him 
Nicholas Culpepper’s curious question: 
What was the aspect of the Heavens when 
such and such phenomena were observed ?’’ 

* * * 

Speaking of astrology reminds me that 
I have just added to my collection a very 
rare first edition of Dean Swift’s Predic- 
tions for the Year 1708, by Isaac Bicker- 
staff, Esq. Written to Prevent the People 
of England being Imposed upon by Vulgar 
Almanac Makers. The history of this pam- 
phlet is both interesting and amusing. At 


the time it was written a ‘‘prophet’’ and as- 
trologer named John Partridge was flood- 
ing London with almanaes predicting the 
most terrible calamities and catastrophes 
for the nation, much as some mediums have 


done in recent years. In his Almanac for 
1707 Partridge warned the public against 
‘rivals and impostors’’, Jonathan Swift 
happened to see this advertisement and he 
forthwith prepared one of the most 
amusing hoaxes ever perpetrated against 
the quackery of astrologers. Under the 
signature of ‘‘Bickerstaff’’, a name _ bor- 
rowed from a sign in Long Acre, he issued. 
his famous Predictions, the amusing and 
cruelly biting satire of which made London 
rock with laughter. Among the most pre- 
posterous predictions was one in which it 
was solemnly stated that on the 29th of 
March at 11 o’clock at night Partridge, the 
almanac maker ‘‘should infallibly die of a 
raging fever’. On the 30th of March 
‘**Tsaae Bickerstaff’’ issued a letter to the 
press (which entered into the fun of the 
thing) confirming Partridge’s sad fate. 
The ‘‘flying stationers’’ (itinerant news- 
vendors) of the period immediately printed 
‘*nenny elegies’’ of the almanac maker and 


hawked them about London. Partridge was 
widely deplored in obituary notices and his 
name was struck off the rolls at Stationer’s 
Hall. Partridge was furious and was 
obliged to issue a special almanac to as- 
sure his clients that he was very much alive, 
very foolishly adding that he was ‘‘also 
alive’’ on the day when ‘‘the knave Bicker- 
staff’’ asserted that he died of fever. This 
elicited Swift’s most amusing Vindication 
of Isaac Bickerstaff Esq. in April 1709. 
All this ridicule killed Partridge’s almanac 
(of which I possess specimens) for three 
years and he died in reality ‘in 1715. 
If only we possessed a Swift today to kill 
off some of our own charlatans who infest 
London! 
* * * 

Autos, dancing, cocktails, expensive hair- 
dressing, other women’s husbands and the 
high cost of living—and loving—generally 
are, according to the French press, killing 
the trade of fortune-telling in Paris. The 
fortune-tellers complain that ‘‘business’’ 
has been extremely bad during the last 
year or so. A Mme. Bethsabée, a clairvoy- 
ante who ‘‘practises’’ in the Etoile district 
has been telling a French newspaper man 
that whereas formerly her clients frequent- 
ly consulted her concerning family mat- 
ters, all she gets today is a very occasional 
lovelorn matron of about fifty summers who 
inquires, with tears in her eyes, whether her 
dancing-partner is still true to her. Verily, 
a sorry picture! 

* * * 

The riddle, ‘‘ When is a fasting man not 
a fasting man?’’ was solved in the Berlin 
courts on November 17th when Siegfried 
Hertz was fined 1000 marks or a term of 
imprisonment for playing a hoax on the 
German public by pretending to fast for 
forty-four days, it being stated that the 
man consumed only water and cigarettes. 
But the police discovered that after twenty- 
eight days chocolate was being smuggled in 
to him. A cafe proprietor paid him 20,000 
marks for the ‘‘draw’’. Hertz says he will 
go to prison so that he can prove to the 
police that he can fast indefinitely. 

Just after the war I saw a similar exhi- 
bition at a restaurant in Berlin (at Kemp- 
niski’s in the Leipzigerstrasse I think) 
where a man, posing as a ‘‘medium”’ 
claimed he could ‘‘fast forever’’. He was 
placed in the midst of the diners, in a glass 
coffin, padlocked, surrounded by stacks of 
food. Festoons of Frankfort sausages dec- 








orated the coffin on which were rows of 
Weiner schnitzels, stuffed earp, honey cakes 
and synthetic eggs (my first and last ex- 
perience of this curious ‘‘delicacy’’). A 
guard was placed near the coffin but I re- 
collect wondering if some of the spectacular 
foodstuffs did not seep through that half- 
inch of plate glass when the last customer 
had departed. 
cd * Hs 

From witchcraft to vampirism is but a 
short stride for the occultist so I evinced 
no particular surprise when I found on my 
study table a copy of the Rev. Montague 
Summers’* latest work which is a departure 
—though a strictly collateral one—from 
the subject with which Mr. Summers has 
made us familiar. 

One does not peruse many pages of Mr. 
Summers’ fascinating volume before one 
realizes that the author thoroughly believes 
in vampires—and writes accordingly ; after 
reading the book I was almost persuaded 
myself that such things are, or have been; 
the evidence he marshals and the immense 
erudition he displays are alike remarkable. 

Mr. Summers tracks the vampire back 
down the centuries and through many 
lands. He describes (p.3) a curious case 
which occurred at a cottage in Girvan, in 
Seotland. A young woman had lost her 
brother, a fisher, owing to the swamping 
of his boat in a storm. When the body was 
recovered it was found that the right hand 
was missing. This caused the girl great 
sorrow and some nights later when she was 
undressing she suddenly uttered a piere- 
ing shriek which brought the other inmates 
of the house to her side. She declared that 
she had felt a violent blow dealt with an 
open hand upon her shoulder. Her body 
was examined and distinctly marked in 
livid bruises was seen the impression of 
the man’s right hand. The reader of this 
review will remember that when I inves- 
tigated> the alleged haunting of June’s 
dressing room at the Adelphi Theatre last 
March the popular revue artiste told me 
that she had been suddenly awakened by a 
hand gripping her arm—and sure enough 
great red weals were found on the place in- 
dicated. But no one suspected a blood-suck- 
ing poltergeist. What a caption for the 
evening papers: ‘‘ Vampire in June’s dress- 
ing-room’’! 








4. The Vampire; his Kith and Kin, London 1928, Ke- 
gan Paul, pp. xv and 356. With 8 plates, 15s net. 


5. Psychic Research, May, 1928, p. 310. 
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What is a vampire? Dealing with the 
‘*bitings’’ which Eleanore Zugun experi- 
enced at the National Laboratory, Mr. 
Summers says (p. 6.) that ‘‘the vampire 
has a body, and it is his own body. He is 
neither dead nor alive; but living in death. 
He is an abnormality; the androgyne in 
the phantom world; a pariah among the 
fiends’’ and a sure test for a vampire is 
the condition of the ‘‘suspect’’ when disin- 
terred. When the body is found whole 
‘‘they take it as certain that it was serving 
as an instrument of the Devil.’’ (p. 33.) 
Of course, the question then arises whether 
the absence of putrefaction is due to natu- 
ral causes. 

Mr. Summers thinks that cases of cata- 
lepsy or suspended animation which re- 
sulted in premature burial may have 
helped in reinforcing the tradition of the 
vampire; as many bodies have been found 
which obviously were in positions different 
to those in which they were placed in their 
coffins. Dealing with cases of premature 
burial he cites—among others—that of 
Washington Irving Bishop, the vaudeville 
telepathist and ‘‘medium’’, who undoubt- 
edly was killed by the knife of the surgeon 
who performed an autopsy on the enter- 
tainer, thinking he was dead . It was after- 
wards discovered that Bishop frequently 
became entranced—sometimes for hours at 
a stretch. 

If a consecrated Host is placed in the 
tomb where a vampire is buried it will pre- 
vent the vampire from issuing forth out 
of his grave, but Mr. Summers does not 
ree7mmend this remedy which ‘‘savors of 
rashness and profanation of God’s Body’’. 

It appears that not only are there blood- 
sucking vampires but living ‘‘mental vam- 
pires’’ or psychic sponges who drain the 
vitality out of healthy persons by merely 
being in contact with them—just as an old 
person is supposed to affect the health of 
a young one if the two are intimately as- 
sociated. In the same way he thinks that 
mediums absorb the vitality of the sitters 
(who frequently feel ‘‘limp’’ and enervated 
after a seance) and that the teleplasmic 
materialisations are built up from the 
energy taken from the medium; a kind of 
psychic vampirism which (as we know is 
often the ease) leaves the medium in a state 
of collapse. 

Vampires apparently take on different 
forms in different countries. In Bulgaria, 
‘‘it is thought that the Vampire who re- 
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turns from the tomb has only one nostril; 
and in certain districts of Poland he is sup- 
posed to have a sharp point at the end of 
his tongue, like the sting of a bee.’’ Here 
is another picture of a vampire: ‘‘He is 
described as being exceedingly gaunt and 
lean with a hideous countenance and eyes 
wherein are glinting the red fire of perdi- 
tion. When, however, he has satiated his 
lust for warm human blood his body be- 
comes horribly puffed and bloated ... and 
the canine teeth wherewith he bites deep 
into the neck of his prey to suck thence the 
vita! streams which re-animate his body 
and invigorate all his forces appear notably 
sharp and pointed.’’ 

Of modern cases of vampirism none is 
more terrible than that of Fritz Haarmann, 
the young Hanover murderer, who was exe- 
euted on April 15th, 1925, for biting to 
death no fewer than 27 young people, 
mostly boys, whom he lured to his Delikat- 
essen establishment (it is alleged he used 
much of the human flesh in his sausages, 
ete.); but Mr. Summers appears to have 
overlooked the case of Gilles de Rais (1404- 
1440), who was hanged at Nantes on Octo- 
ber 26th, 1440, for the murder of at least 
140 children. The servants of this monster 
kidnapped the children, who were then hor- 
ribly mutilated and murdered. At the trial 
before the bishop of Nantes it was stated 
that many of the victims of Gilles were 
murdered by being bitten to death by this 
maniac. 

Mr. Summers has ineluded in his volume 
interesting chapters on the vampire in lit- 
erature, the vampire in Assyria, ete., and 
provides us with an unusually comprehen- 
sive bibliography. The reader will find the 
volume well annotated—always a feature 
of Mr. Summers’ work. The Vampire will 
long remain a classic amongst works on the 
lesser-known byways of occultism and I can 
thoroughly recommend it to the reader 
though it should not be read in bed after a 
heavy supper! 

Dr. E. P. Ellison, director of Maori hy- 
giene, Auckland, N. Z., in an address on 


Maori magic said: ‘‘I do not know what. 


Sir Oliver Lodge would say, but it is my 
opinion that the Maori has probably for- 
gotten as much about spiritualism as the 
European knows today.’’ He referred to 
the belief Maoris had in charms and magie 
and mentioned that he had been present as 
investigator at Maori seances. It had ecer- 


tainly appeared to him from a distance that 
the tohunga’s face was contorted in differ- 
ent directions according to the nature of 
the spirit. In one case the jaw appeared 


to become elongated. 


Bo * * 

Mr. William R. Hearst, the American 
newspaper proprietor, has recently pur- 
chased a female ghost, and a Welsh one 
at that. True, there was a castle included 
in the deal but the good people of Glamor- 
gan are much more interested in ‘*The 
White Lady of St. Donat’s’’ than in St. 
Donat’s castle itself. According to the le- 
gend the diaphanous creature who haunts 
the best-preserved castle in Wales is none 
other than Lady Shadling herself who oc- 
cupied the castle from 1510-1540. She is 
supposed to have been done to death by 
being compelled to drink a eup of ‘‘cold 
poison’’ at the point of the dagger by a 
relative who coveted her estates. 

Prof. A. M. Low, the well-known scien- 
tist, and member of the National Labora- 
tory Council, has designed apparatus by 
means of which he ean, at will, project a 
figure into the séance room—a figure which 
walks and talks and even answers questions, 
but which instantaneously disappears when 
the lights are turned up. He says: ‘‘I 
cuarantee to materialize a ‘ghost’ that will 
baffle even scientists. It will defy all or- 
dinary tests.’’ We hope to exhibit this 
latest ‘‘Pepper’s ghost’’ at a public ‘‘se- 
ance’’ or meeting. Prof. Low realizes that 
this experiment of his has nothing to do 
with the question of genuine phenomena. 
As I pointed out to him, it is easy enough 
to produce artificial moonlight, but that 
does not prove there is no moon! 

* * = 


Fake séances seem to be very much ‘‘in 
the air’’ these days and, regarded as a 
form of Christmas entertainment, are quite 
amusing. A Herr Schutz-Areano, of Vi- 
enna, has just held a much advertised 
‘*séance’’ at which he asked one of the 
audience to ‘‘step up to the front’’ and 
name a celebrity. Being a patriotic Vien- 
nese (or a confederate!) she promptly gave 
the name of Franz Schubert, with her own 
name and address. She was then handed 
a pair of slates, tied, which upon being 
opened were found to have upon their in- 
terior surfaces a message from the famous 
composer of ‘‘ Who is Sylvia?’’ Herr 8S. A. 
probably purchased this pretty trick from 
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my friend Ottokar Fischer, of Vienna, who 
supplies it, with full instructions, for about 
two dollars. But the really amusing part 
of the entertainment was when our young 
friend (I do not know his age, but some- 
thing tells me he must be young!) an- 
nounced that the entertainment was given 
to direct attention to the ‘‘swindling medi- 
ums of England and America’’ suggesting 
that all the mediums who operate in Aus- 
tria and Germany are, of course, compar- 
able to Caesar’s wife. But Prof. Thirring 
(and my readers) know better than that! 
cd * * 

The next account of a fake séance I take 
from the columns of a Roman Catholic 
newspaper® which prints a report of a lec- 
ture, ‘‘Spiritism, its Fallacies and Dan- 
gers,’’ and ‘‘exposure of spiritistie tricks’’ 
given by Father Albert Knapp, O.P., in St. 
Dominie’s Priory Hall, London, in Novem- 
ber. A ‘‘realistic - looking Japanese me 
dium’’ did the same old tricks, and Fr. 
Knapp solemnly dished out the same old 
stories that an ‘‘eminent specialist’’ had 
stated that many cases of insanity, ‘‘due 
to spiritism’’, had come under his notice 
while ‘‘another well-known doctor had esti- 
mated these cases at a million.’’ Never by 
any chance do these lecturers give names 
and addresses so that their wild statements 
ean be nailed to the counter. As a matter 
of curiosity, I turned up the last available 
insanity statisties for the whole of the Brit- 
ish Isles and I found that the actual num- 
ber of insanity cases from every cause 
stands at 164,935, out of a population of 
roughly forty millions. But according to 
the nameless ‘‘ well-known doctor’’, one out 
of every forty of us is in an asylum 
through dabbling in ‘‘spiritism’’! At least 


. 


one madman is still running loose! 
* * * 

Apropos of the stir that Frau Elsa Giin- 
ther Gefferd has caused in psyehie and 
police circles in Germany, Professor O. 
Klemm, of Leipzig University, contributes 
a thoughtful paper, ‘‘Clairvoyance and 
Crime’’, to the London Referee for Novem- 
ber 11th, 1928. Prof. Klemm says: 

It seems to be a general law that the de- 
velopment of psychical studies should be 
constantly enwrapped in a sort of dilemma. 
On the one hand, our epoch is marked by 
the most rational technique in the bitter 
struggle for life, which the greater number 
of people understand clearly; on the other 


6. The Universe, Dec. 7th, 1928. 
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hand, we seem to take pleasure in piling 
up secret upon secret under the mantle of 
occultism and spiritualism. We allow oc- 
cultists, in their séance halls, to discover 
lost objects or reveal the future through 
the harmless assistance of clairvoyants; we 
let them establish in all kinds of ways a 
contact with a spiritual world which is be- 
yond our ken; yet we do not seem to 
trouble in the slightest degree to find out 
the causes of their flights into space and 
time, and of their apparent ability to seize 
hold of the spiritual contents of the Un- 
known. 


In this respect, attention has been called 
lately to the employment of clairvoyant 
persons for the detection of crime. There 
has been recently quite a wealth of scien- 
tific literature on the matter. Some evities 
thought they had smashed to atoms the 
most positive cases revealed, only to find 
themselves confronted with startling asser- 
tions difficult to disprove. In most of the 
descriptions given, inquiry scemed to con- 
sider the clairvoyant detection of crime as 
worthless. Many people will not counte- 
nance it in the matter of capital crimes; 
yet they are willing to admit that clair- 
voyants are able to find petty thieves or 
pilferers of powder-boxes, little thinking 
that the same principles must be brought 
to bear upon the common as well as the 
most sensational eases. 

Things are not so simple as they seem, 
however, and require some qualifying con- 
ditions. One cannot help thinking that in 
many cases of the past, lawyers, psycholo- 
g sts, and doctors, who seorn the elairvoy- 
ant’s art, would have had great need of 
clairvoyant assistance to unravel certain 
mysteries; or in order to see certain as- 
pects clearly. In my own experience with 
*‘elairvoyance’’ I have had to deal with 
difficulties in forming a judgement. But I 
did not dismiss the matter as childish. The 
last departure into eternity is not to be 
compared to a gaming table, in which we 
should merely be like animals, the play- 
things of Fate. 

There must be a cause for the phenomena 
observed on many oceasions, and this cause 
must be sought carefully, even if we have 
to deal with the super-spiritual with a 
rough hand. Let it be clearly understood 
that I wish to discuss only what I eall 
‘‘pure clairvoyance,’’ which is quite dis- 
tinct from thought-reading. Thought- 
reading in most cases is merely an exagger- 
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ation of contacts between individuals, 
which plays the part of understanding by 
word or signs. The thought-reader is en- 
dowed with a fine sensitiveness which can 
detect the involuntary expressive move- 
ments of the subject, that are mostly inde- 
pendent of our conscious self. Our move- 
ments do not always betray what we wish 
to convey : they can also exteriorate, against 
our will, the faster beating of the heart 
or the changing of the breathing rhythm. 
The latter are strong and unmistakable ex- 
pression movements which we cannot con- 
trol, however hard we try, and are some- 
times beyond our conscious understanding. 
In fact, when we seek to control them, a 
reaction sets in which is also unconsciously 
expressed by other movements. 


The thought reader is able by his fine 
sensitiveness to react naturally under the 
influences of these expressions, just as we 
should when, for instance, we press our 
hands to our chest to compress the beating 
of our heart. There is a natural effect in 
these movements which the thought-reader 
ean clearly detect.’ 

You can also, when telephoning, feel the 
emotions of a distant speaker by the tone 
of his voice, or the words spoken, without 
having to see the speaker. You can feel, 
also, the impression you convey sometimes 
when entering a room filled with guests; 
you know instantly whether the reception 
is cordial or cool; you react to the feeling 
exactly as the thought-reader would react 
if placed in a similar situation. 


We must admit there are influences other 
than light or sound which act upon our 
senses, and which were hitherto included in 
the range of unknown stimuli, the precise 


existence of which raises a problem in need 
of a solution. 


On the other hand, the question of clair- 
voyance is quite different. The clairvoy- 


7. In the same way that a “‘muscle-reader” can, by 


contact, detect the varying emotions of the “agent”? who is 
assisting in the experiment.—H. P 


ant claims to be able to read in space and 
time. He can find out things of which no 
other living persons seem to be conscious, 
and which hitherto were unknown to his 
senses. I have thought that in some cases 
hazard plays an important part, but we 
shall not dwell too much on coincidences 
which are quite possible, but do not answer 
the point. In fact, the clairvoyant has only 
been so far required to answer simple 
matters, but which could easily be proved 
afterwards. But there is not the slightest 
doubt that some can describe a theft that 
occurred some six months previously, and 
that they have been known to have helped 
in the elucidation of a crime committed 
hundreds of miles away from where they 
stand. There cannot be coincidences or 
pure chance in these matters. 

What is more important yet is the fact 
that those who treat the clairvoyant’s 
power lightly, even those who believe in it 
do not seem to understand what an ex- 
ceedingly exceptional phenomenon really 
happens. It seems indisputable that the 
clairvoyant’s realm of consciousness is un- 
limited. He sleeps and wakes as we do; his 
memory is exactly the same as ours, his 
ideas follow one another with the same 
speed and clarity as the laws of psychology 
have demonstrated. Yet, in some respects, 
the occultists seem to go beyond the region 
explored by psychologists, who deal only 
with exact and controllable facts. And it 
is not merely once that the clairvoyant can 
thus ramble through space, he does it re- 
peatedly. When he wants to see clearly, 
it seems that there enters in the circle of 
his vision far more things than would be 
apparent to the common run of mortals. 
His mind must encompass not only one 
specific event within the consciousness of 
his memory, but an unending series of 
facts that have happened. He does not see 
one event of the history of a man, but the 
whole history at a glance. 

This, for those who think, is the darkest 
point in the question of clairvoyance. 
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